et live 
Spirit of 
Revolt 


Exhibited at the National Arts Club, New York 


By 
Helen Sahler 


The struggle of the oppressed of 
all history—the youth, intelligence and 
hope that fight for ideas were in the 
mind of the artist in shaping this figure 
of tense determination. Perhaps there 
was inspiration in the model—a young 
Dalmatian who, it happens, fled to 
America to escape military service 
just previous to the present war 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


is (or used to be when we were in school ) the 
largest city in the United States not on navig- 
able waters. But that is less important than the 
fact that the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction met there last week and this. 
To social workers the inspiration that comes 
from the annual gatherings of this great forum 
is almost a necessary element in their year’s 
work. 


Whether you attended the conference or 
not, you want to read THE SURVEY’S report 
of it in next week’s issue. 


The GIST of 1T 


ONCE UPON A TIME the daily activities 
of a man were interchangeable with the 
skill and training needed for war. That 
time must be brought back, says Charles 
Johnson Post; we must have an army that 
will be a part of our social system, not a 
mere increase of feudal bulk. Mr. Post’s 
plan for vocational training in the army, 
here outlined, has been submitted to the 
administration. Page 201. 


“WHY, you big boob, they are kidding 
you and you don’t know it,” said Lafferty’s 
wife when Lafferty was asked to make a 
speech at a dinner of settlement workers. 
But Lafferty, a New York “cop,” went to 
the dinner and made the speech of the 
evening. Here it is. Page 203. 


WITH AN article on Health Insurance 
“Made in Europe,’ THe Survey’s new 
department on Social Insurance makes its 
initial bow in this issue. Page 204. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO there were 100 
dispensaries in this country. Now there are 
700. This is only one indication of the im- 
portant place dispensaries have come to fill 
in the co-operation of social and charitable 
agencies. Page 206. 


PERSPECTIVE in child welfare work— 
sixteen books reviewed by Henry W. 
Thurston. Page 208. 


1T WAS just forty years ago that Felix 
Adler, then a university student, founded 
the Ethical Culture movement. The high 
distinction of this movement, writes Anna 
Garlin Spencer, lies “in the specific em- 
phasis it places, both in purpose and in ac- 
tivity, upon the reformatory, the progres- 
sive and the social elements of the moral 
nature.” Page 199. 


POVERTY will be the central theme of 
the 1917 meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. The new 
president is an “unquenchable optimist.” 
Page 195. 


WITH 30,000 garment workers locked out 
and 30,000 more on strike in New York 
city, the president of the union recalls that 
every previous big strike in this industry 
has “changed its map.” Page 196. 


A DRAMATIC MOMENT in the sessions 
of the Southern Sociological Congress, 
when a southerner told his southern audi- 
ence some grim facts about lynching. Page 
196. 


THE Child labor bill and the Mothers’ 
Congress—a communication. Page 211. 


TO DELEGATES of the American Union 
Against Militarism the President last week 
expressed some of the convictions that 
have dominated his domestic policy. Page 
198. And on Saturday New York city 
staged the biggest parade in its history in 
the name of preparedness. Page 197. 
Meanwhile the Woman’s Peace Party pic- 
tures Uncle Sam as both the “jingoes” 
and the humanitarians would have him 
Page 197 
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DEMOCRACY PRODUCES AN 
OPTIMIST 


EXT year the National Confer- 

ence of Charities and Correction 
will meet at Pittsburgh with Frederic 
Almy of Buffalo as president. And for 
another year at least it will meet under 
the present familiar name, for the com- 
mittee which was to report on the de- 
sirability of a rechristening was, by its 
_ own request at the Indianapolis meeting 
last week, continued for another twelve 
months during which it will sound the 
entire membership on the subject 
through a postal referendum. 

The brand new democratic contraption 
for nominating officers by an ante-con- 
ference referendum was used by a very 
small number of members to express a 
choice. But it worked smoothly and its 
result, both in the placing of Mr. Almy 
in the chair and in the selection of the 
elected executive committee which now 
controls the conference in the place of 
the old committee composed chiefly of 
the ex-presidents serving for life, was 
widely applauded. 

The vice-presidents are Joseph Lee, of 
Boston, Julia C. Lathrop, of Washing- 
ton and Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, of 
New Orleans. The members of the 
executive committee are the Rev. Francis 
H. Gavisk, of Indianapolis, who was 
president this year, Minnie F. Low, Chi- 
cago, Katharine B. Davis, New York, 
John Daniels, Baltimore, Graham 
Taylor, Chicago, Hastings H. Hart, 
New York, the- Rev. John A. Ryan, 
Washington, Tracy McGregor, Detroit, 
Arthur H.+ Burnett, Toronto, Gertrude 
Vaile, Denver. 

The Pittsburgh program will center 
about the general subject of the pre- 
vention of poverty, and Mr. Almy has 
announced the subject of his presiden- 
tial address as The End of Poverty. In 
his remarks as president-elect Mr. Almy 
said: 


“T have been wondering why I am 
chosen president of this Conference of 
Charities and Correction. If it is be- 
-cause I need charity, no one needs it 
more. If it is because I shall need cor- 
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rection, I expect to need it often. 
haps it is because I am a defective, for I 
have seldom in my life remembered a 
name, a face, or a useful fact. 

“T hope I have a serious side, but that 
side I shall reserve for the president’s 


address at the next conference. I will 
say now, however, that you have chosen 
for your president a persistent optimist, 
although I must admit that the hideous 
war in Europe has made me a discour- 
aged optimist.. Like Professor Cramb 
of England, I ask, ‘Has Corsica con- 
quered Galilee?’ As an optimist, hear 
me say, however, that I do believe that 
out of this awful war, at frightful cost, 
good will come, and that like the French 
revolution it has a bright silver lining. 
I think that peace will rise like a 
phoenix from the ashes of the war, and 
that lessons are already being learned 
about the wiser care of human kind in 
all the affairs of life. After the waste 
of this war human life will be too valu- 
able to be neglected as it has been. It 
has always been my belief that our pres- 
ent unnecessary poverty is nothing less 
than a reproach to religion, and thanks 
in part to the religious tolerance which 
this conference illustrates, and the social 
knowledge which this conference inspires 
and educates, the level of life will rise.” 


LIFE 


§F BABIES CAN BE SAVED 

1F SICKNESS CAN BE PREVENTED 

IF THE CHILD IS THE HOPE OF THE STATE 

1F THE HOME IS THE KEY TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

IF THE SCHOOL IS THE BULWARK OF THE STATE 

(F THE CHILD OF TO-DAY IS THE CITIZEN OF TO-MORROW 
1F PUBLIC HEALTH IS PUBLIC WEALTH 

IF PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE 

1F “SAFETY FIRST” MEANS SAFETY AT LEAST 


1F THE INTERESTS OF THE CHILD ARE THE INTERESTS OF 
THE STATE 


IF MOTHERHOOD IS SACRED 
IF RESPONSIBILITY IS PERSONAL 
IF KNOWLEDGE IS WASTE, UNLESS KNOWLEDGE SAVES 
IF GOVERNMENT IS FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE GOVERNED 
WHY NOT TAKE THE IF OUT OF LIFE IN INDIANA 


From Monthiy Bulletin,« Indiana State 
Board of Health 


TO REBUILD WAR-DESTROY- 
ED CITIES AND TOWNS 


RENCHMEN have begun to think 

about rebuilding their war-destroy- 
ed cities and towns. From Paris comes 
the announcement of a reconstruction 
exposition, held by the General Associa- 
tion of Municipal Hygienists of France 
and French-speaking countries. This 
exposition, lasting through May, June 
and July of this year, aims to suggest 
new arrangements for the towns and vil- 
lages destroyed during the war. There 
will be plans of the ravaged localities, 
photographs and sketches, together with 
schemes for reconstruction that aim to 
utilize the parts of these towns which 
remain, and to extend the towns them- 
selves into workmen’s cities, industrial 
cities, garden cities, free spaces, parks, 
playgrounds, etc. 

Measures for improving sanitary con- 
ditions after reconstructing cities are 
most thorough. The protection of drink- 
ing-water, the disposal of detritus, 
household rubbish and industrial resi- 
dues are carefully provided for; and 
sanitary service through’ bureaus of hy- 
gene, laboratories for public relief, dis- 
pensary service, disinfection, all are to 
take their place in the new cities and 
towns. 

A second group of exhibits in this 
exposition sets forth the possibility of 
construction of public edifices, homes 
and industrial establishments. In these 
structures beauty and convenience are 
to be combined with economy of space 
and absolutely sanitary construction. 

An announcement issued by Henry C. 
Long, director of the American section, 
calls upon American manufacturers to 
take part in this great exposition of re- 
construction. The venture is of inter- 
est not only as a commercial opportun- 
ity, for it obviously and frankly has this 
side, but also as an indication of the 
trend of thinking among not idealists 
looking for peace, but practical folk fac- 
ing the more or less immediate future, 
and determining to provide for that fu- 
ture intelligently and to the utmost of 
practical detail. tS 
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The whole exposition is announced as 
under the patronage of President Poin- 
caré, and of the Ministries of Commerce, 
Industry, Agriculture, Public Instruc- 
tion and Art, and the Municipal Council 
of Paris. 


A GROWING SOCIAL EFFORT 
IN THE SOUTH 


¢¢ LOR health, justice and co-opera- 

tion” reads the new slogan of the 
Southern Sociological Congress, adopt- 
ed at the close of the fifth annual ses- 
sion held in New Orleans last month. 
And these were the key topics of the 
meeting itself. Welcome, indeed, to the 
600 people in attendance were the re- 
peated assurances by northern speakers 
that in proportion to its population and 
wealth the South is today evincing more 
social interest and effort than the North. 

More and more the discussions of the 
conference, as well as its business, are 
being shaped by a fast-growing group of 
earnest southern social workers. And 
less and less is the conference coming 
to look upon itself as merely an an- 
nual meeting time, with nothing to do 
between gatherings. As a result of its 
enthusiasm, ten selected smaller cities in 
as many southern states will be the 
scenes within the year of social surveys 
and health campaigns. The New Chiv- 
alry—Health has been the topic of 
greatest prominence in the conference 
sessions for two years. The sections 
through which it will work for the next 
few years are Home, Health, Education 
and the Administration of Law, The 
Church and Social Service, Industrial 
Relations and Temperance, Race Rela- 
tions and Juvenile Life—Country and 
City. As evidence of its expanding ac- 
tivities, a monthly bulletin is to be is- 
sued. 

Friendly relations between the white 
and colored races was one of the topics 
most earnestly discussed. There was an 
element of the dramatic at one of the 
sessions when a southern man, W. D. 
Weatherford, field executive secretary 
of Robert E. Lee Hall of the Blue 
Ridge Association and author of several 
books on Negro life, stood before his 
audience of southern men and women 
and told them the grim truth, as he saw 
it, about lynch law. Lynching has not 
greatly diminished in the South, he said, 
since the return of stable government in 
1879. To quote: 


“It seems evident that the lynching 
habit in the South has, in general out- 
line. grown up as follows: First, men 
lynched (whipped Indians) for misde- 
meanors; then they began to whip white 
men who committed crimes. Occasion- 
ally a Negro committed some crime and 
was summarily punished. After the 
war, it seemed. necessarv to mete out 
immediate and harsh punishment to Ne- 
gro men who molested white women. 
Then it was an easy step to lynch a 
Negro for murder, and finally for small- 
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er offense. From this it was no diffi- 
cult step to lynching a white man for 
an assault on a woman, then it became 
easy to lynch a white man for murder, 
and so the process has gone forward, 
ever increasing in facility and excuse.” 


After giving figures showing that of 
the 3,337 lynchings between 1882 and 
1903, 2,060 were Negroes, 1,169 whites, 
and 108 foreigners and Indians, and 
that only 34 per cent of the lynchings 
on colored men were for “the one awful 
crime of assault on white women,” Mr. 
Weatherford declared that six specific 
things must be done to remove the stig- 
ma of lynching from the South. One 
is to make such changes in court pro- 
cedure as will insure prompt and just 
punishment of criminals. There is no 
doubt, he said, that many lynchings take 
place because of apprehension that the 
courts will dally with the case. 

Second, said Mr. Weatherford, 


“we white men must start a crusade 
against the white vultures who prey on 
colored girls. Immorality with colored 
women is not nearly so prevalent as it 
was before the war. In fact, compara- 
tively speaking, it is a thing of the past, 
but any man who knows the facts knows 
full well that for every White woman as- 
saulted by a Negro man, there are a 
number of colored girls who are seduced 
by white men. If there were fifty 
white women assaulted by Negroes in 
1916, I have not a doubt there were 
many times that many colored girls se- 
duced by low-down white men. 

“Tt is not a truthful answer to say that 
all colored girls are open to approach. 
That is a lie far blacker than the face 
of any Negro in the land. That there 
are thousands of modest and self-re- 
specting Negro girls every decent south- 
ern man who knows the race must ac- 
knowledge. We of the white race must 
brand every white man who seduces a 
colored girl as a fiend of the same stripe 
as the Negro who rapes a white woman.” 


The third thing to be done, said Mr. 
Weatherford, is for the leaders of the 
Negro race “to preach a crusade against 
the Negro brutes who commit this ter- 
rible crime.” Fourth, white and colored 
alike must unite. in uncovering every 
criminal and bringing every offender to 
justice promptly and without evasion. 

Furthermore, said Mr. Weatherford, 
we must inspire new respect for law in 
the hearts of our younger generation, 
and finally, 


“we must inculcate a deep respect for 
personality if we are to remove the 
causes of lynching. We lynched Neg- 
roes first because we thought we respect- 
ed womanhcod, but the hideous scenes 
of lynching so hardened our hearts as to 
make us bold to lynch women, even 
white women, in whose defense we first 
practiced this horrible cruelty. 

Personality, I repeat, must become sac- 
red in our eyes. One has rights 
because he is a person, and as such is 
sacred and valuable. The law of the 
sacredness of personality knows no class 


distinctions, it knows no aristocracy, and 
it knows no race differences.” 
Governor-elect C. H. Brough, of Ar- 
kansas, succeeded Samuel L. Brooks as 
president of the congress for, the year. 


STRIKE OF THE GARMENT 
WORKERS 


OLLOWING the lockout on April 

28 of 30,000 garment workers form- 
erly employed in the 409 shops of the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association of New York, 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
called a strike on May 3 of the re- 
maining 30,000 workers in that indus- 
try, employed in 1,800 so-called inde- 
pendent shops. The purpose of the 
strike is to prevent work being done in 
any of these shops for members of the 
association and to take advantage of the 
lockout by securing agreements with the 
independents at a time when, by sign- 
ing with the union they may be in a 
position to get some of the trade away 
from the association factories. a 

Benjamin Schlesinger, president of 
the union, has been quoted as saying 
that every big strike in the garment in- 
dustry has “changed its map.” 

About 10,000 workers have now gone 
back to the independent shops, their em- 
ployers having signed an agreement 
which includes a shortening of hours to _ 
eight a day, the observance of ten legal 
holidays, a raise in weekly and hourly | 
rates, and certain stipulations regarding 
contract work and the settlement of shop | 
prices. An important excerpt from this 
agreement reads: 


“During the pendency of the said gen- 
eral strike as above mentioned, he (the 
manager of the independent shop mak-— 
ing terms) will, if and when requested 
by the union, employ a person designated 
by the said union to have charge and 
supervision of all receipts and deliveries 
of work and of all shipments of goods of 
the said employer, and to keep records 
of such receipts, deliveries and ship- 
ments.” 1 


A violation of this clause is to subject — 
the manufacturer to a fine of $1,000. 

The union has declared itself willing 
to accept mediation at any time, but the 
Protective Association has rejected all 
efforts in that direction, whether by 
private individuals, the mayor of New 
York, or the state Department of Labor. — 

In one of the few statements given — 
out by the association, they declared: 


“We are business men who have in-_ 
vested our own capital and that en-— 
trusted to us by others; the present state 
of society in this country permits us to 
be masters of such investments. The 
state of affairs the union 
placed in would have been such that 
we would have had to lose our own 
money and that given to us in trust. 

“Justice has ceased and _ sentiment 
alone prevails. Business is a matter of 
neither sentiment nor philanthropy. The 


wished us — 
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“question is not that of wages, but simply 
_of who shall manage our establishments. 
“We will either emigrate into other 
parts of the country and continue in the 
same industry under adequate conditions 
or go into other fields of activity where 
sentimentality on the one hand and 
| trouble seeking labor leaders on the 
‘other hand will be unable to interfere 
| with us.” 


GLASSES FOR MINDS THAT 
SQUINT 


i HE feebleminded in New Jersey 
will soon be extinct if the enthu- 
| Siasm of the State Conference of Chari- 
'ties and Corrections, held at Hoboken, 
April 30 to May 2, is fused into activity. 
Following out the plan adopted in 1915 
of concentrating on a single subject, this 
year mental efficiency was treated from 
every angle—its relation to disease, to 
crime, to education and to inefficiency in 
business. The idiot and the moron were 
the theme of every exhibit and lecture 
with the exception of two section meet- 
ings on housing and child welfare. 
Much that was said was simply re- 
/emphasis of the enormous problem of 


i 
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A FIGHTER AND A FRIEND 


HESE strikingly contrasted pictures of the same figure—the one a grisly 
warrior ready for any kind of foe, the other a pacific gentleman ready 
to make friends with the world—constitute two chapters of the war-against- 
war exhibit with which the New York city branch of the Woman's Peace Party 
filled an empty store in Brooklyn and which drew 5,000 visitors daily for three 


' feeblemindedness and reiteration of the 


need of careful testing and segregation 
of: defectives. A new element was 


brought into the conference, however, 


by the present-day interest in psycho- 
analysis. : 
Speaker after speaker pointed out that 
not only were physical handicaps ‘re- 
sponsible for much dumbness and stupid- 
ity, but that many a mental quik and 


wecks. 

Among the visitors were some who resented the appearance of Uncle Sam 
“as the Jingoes would have him,’ on the ground that it held the United States 
up to ridicule.” Several of them wrote to the newspapers about it. The Kings 
county’ grand jury thereupon visited the exhibit and solemnly inspected the 
objectionable figure. No prosecutions have resulted to date. a : 

Nevertheless, the war togs were so misunderstood that the exhibit cominit- 


tee decided: to put on a second act with a change of costume which would make 


clear their. attitude toward America. Presto, and the war-accoutered demon 
became a benign old gentleman conceived as “the world’s greatest mediator, 
carrying a scroll that called for world federation. international courts of 
equity, international police, warfare against social evils, “of which militarism 1s 


peculiarity was due to a “wrong mental 
attitude toward life.” Expert treatment 
was as necessary, they added, for ‘“‘com- 
plexes” which blot straight mental vision 
as are correct glasses for bad physical 
vision. 

Thus Dr. Pearce Bailey, of the New 
York Neurological Institute, divided 
“thinking” into two classes—“logical 
thinking” and “wish-and-fear thinking.” 
The latter *kind must be controlled, he 
urged, sometimes by the aid of a phy- 
Sician, if a person is going to adjust 
himself to life. Dr. Bailey recommended 
a central examining plant in every city 
for adolescent children who were shift- 
less and purposeless or had some twist 
in their mental makeup. 

Like Dr. Bailey, Dr. William Martin 
Richards, director of research at the Rah- 
way Reformatory, would catch the men- 
tally unstable while young and not in in- 
stitutions at the “end of the rope.” 
Feeblemindedness Dr. Richards defined 
as “what remains after medical treatment 
and psycho-analysis.” 

G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, pled for “psychic engineer- 
ing” to advance the kingdom of the 
superman. As causes that created “in- 
framen” he enumerated tarnished hered- 
ity, environment, early influences, and 
fobias that destroy sanity. 

The conference was not lost, however, 


the oreatest” and other bonds to brotherhood. ms 
The exhibit has now left Brooklyn for Manhattan, and Uncle Sam “as the 


Jingoes would | 


wave him? is once again stand'ng auard with cannon and hand 
- ” 
grenade in an armed-to-the-teeth “preparedness. 
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in a maze of psychological discussion. 
The fact of some 5,000 mental defectives 
at large in the state of New Jersey 
brought the meetings down to the hard 
pan of considering the establishment of 
psychopathic hospitals and clinics, of ex- 
periments for teaching defective children 
and aspects of institutional care. 

The officers of the conference elected 
for next year are: president, Mrs. Lewis 
S. Thompson of Red Bank; treasurer, 
Isaac C. Ogden of Orange, and secre- 
tary, Ernest C. Easton of Newark. 


NEW YORK’S PARADE FOR 
PREPAREDNESS 


HE usual measure.of a civilian 

parade is to say that it is the big- 
gest that has occurred outside of a poli- 
tical campaign. The preparedness pa- 
rade in New York last Saturday ex- 
ceeded in numbers any political proces- 
sion ‘in the history of the city or of the 
country. Over 125,000 were in line, and 
precisely twelve hours were consumed 
from Mayor Mitchel’s start at City Hall 
at the head of the procession till the 
militia and Spanish war veterans, who 


brought up the rear, passed the review- 
ing stand at 9:40 in the evening. 

Like the “sound money” parades of 
the 90’s, this procession was organized 
by trades and industries, the insurance 
men, for example, had battalions in line. 
Permanent organizations co-operating 
with the various defense societies are 
likely to grow out of it, and the pro- 
moters and the metropolitan press have 
hailed it as a clear demonstration of 
the public temper of New York. 

Protests against the demonstration 
were limited largely to the distribution 
of literature by the Socialists; the Real 
Patriots, an emergency organization of 
young women, carrying large palm leaf 
fans and the legend, “Real patriots keep 
cool,” on their white waists. A young 
theological student, with a big red ban- 
ner marked the Church of the Social 
Revolution, was arrested for dashing in 
and out among the police lines. 

Opposite the reviewing stand was a 
banner of the Woman’s Peace Party 
which read: 


“There are only 100,000 of you. 
You are not the only patriots. 
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2,000,000 farmers, 500,000 mine. 
workers and organized: labor of 
America are opposed to what you 
and Wall street are marching tor. 
Are you sure you are right?” 


No labor organizations took part in 
the procession. If unionists were in 
line, they were few and as individuals. 
It was a parade of business men, profes- 
sional men, and office men. 

Opinions as to the significance to be 
attached to the parade were collected. 
by the New York World. Among these 
appeared the following expressions: 


FOR 
Mayor Mircuet—The parade | has 
made a great impression on me and has 
demonstrated and illustrated to a re- 
markable degree the extent to which the 
idea of national preparedness has spread 
throughout the country. 


Tuomas A. Enprtson—The people 
should be awakened to the fact that the 
United States needs preparedness. By 
that I mean readiness for all emergen- 
cies—external and internal—which may 
arise at any moment. Public demon- 
stration of the American desire to meet 
emergencies is the best means of achiev- 
ing this preparedness. That is why I 
walked the streets of New York city to- 
day. 

H. B. Peruam, president National 
Order of Railway Telegraphers—Peace 
and preparedness are two good things. 
One brings the other. The little yellow 
dog, you remember, was always subject 
to annoyance by other dogs, but the hig 
mastiff was free from troubles of that 
kind. 

RasBI SAMUEL ScCHULMAN—One 
would be lacking in imagination if he 
failed to be impressed by the demonstra- 
tion. 

Who are these hundred and fifty 
thousand people who are taking part in 
the ceremonies throughout our city to- 
day? Are they bloodthirsty? Do they 
want to hurl us on a campaign of world 
conquest? Nonsense! ‘They are but 
American people who want us all to 
awaken to our duty to the nation. 


AGAINS® 


Tue Rev. Joun Haynes Hotmes— 
Fortunately, the people of the nation 
as a whole distrust New York’s judg- 
ment on any fundamental question be- 
cause they know to what an extent this 
community is  boss-ridden’ politically, 
pleasure-ridden socially, and mammon- 
ridden industrially. 

BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER, president of 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers’ Union—The 60,000 cloakmakers 
now locked out by their employers and 
threatened with a systematic siege of 
unemployment and_ starvation would 
gladly join in any demonstration for 
social and industrial preparedness, but 
they can hardly be expected to march 
with their employers, whose patriotism is 
not ‘truer or better than their sense of 
fairness or public responsibility. 

Ernest BoM, executive secretary 
Central Federated Union, which repre- 


_ business proposition. 


sents 300,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor in the metropolitan 
area—The parade looks’ too much like a 
The country is in 
no danger. A whole lot of us do not be- 
lieve in any standing army, fearing it 
would be used simply to suppress strikes. 
But we all do believe in a strong navy 
and in powerful fortifications on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

ALLAN L. Benson, Socialist candi- 
date for president—To me this parade 
was a monster fraud and imposition. If 
I had control of as much money as those 
who ran this thing I could get up an 
equally large and enthusiastic parade for 
the proposition that oatmeal is good for 
breakfast. 


THE PRESIDENT ON 
MILITARISM 


RESIDENT WILSON gave a hear- 

ing at the White House last week to 
a group of delegates of the American 
Union Against Militarism, turning it to 
his own account by setting off the sheep 
of un-preparedness against the goats of 
pro-militarism, and separating himself 
from both. In disclaiming militarism, he 
made ‘no move to denounce the forces of 
self-interest which he did not deny seek 
to stampede the preparedness movement. 

In disclaiming un-preparedness, he did 
not explain why, if he was for a 
practical program of military efficiency, 
he had not long since put the rehabilita- 
tion of our present navy, and the eradica- 
tion of waste and pork barrel appropria- 
tions from the army, ahead of proposals 
for their enlargement. 

As a program of action, therefore, his 
middle-of-the-road statement has met 
with criticisms from both angles. He 
rested it on the general ground that cir- 
cumstances rather than doctrines should 
be the basis of our practical action. ‘He 
did not define, however, the circum- 
stances which to his mind call for the 
army and navy bills now before Con- 
gress nor the international policies which 
go with them. 

The memorial presented to the Presi- 
dent asked these questions: 

“1. Recent political events have de- 
monstrated the existence of a strong 
and widespread distrust of the movement 
which, in the guise of ‘preparedness,’ is 
rapidly introducing old world militarist 
institutions into American life. It is a 
distrust which is seeking political ex- 
pression and is breaking down party lines 
in its search. It feels itself faced by a 
conspiracy of class and press, and seems 
determined to free itself and the country 
from that conspiracy. These American 
citizens crave some assurance from you 
that under your leadership we need fear 
no break with the splendid anti-militarist 
traditions of our past. 

“2. May we not hope that you will 
choose to tell the American people that 
you see, as clearly as they, that much 
of the so-called ‘preparedness’ movement 


is rooted in motiyes sinister and even 
sordid? 
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“3. The country is facing a shrewd, ~ 


persistent propaganda in favor of com- 
pulsory military service. The mass of 
the people—if our experience is any 
guide—are apparently not misled by the 
adroit attempts to disguise this compul- 
sory military service as Swiss or Austra- 
lian. They know this country is not 
Switzerland or Australia, and that what 
the proponenents of conscription really 
want is a military organization com- 
parable with that of Germany. We found 
a widespread desire for some expression 
from you as to your views upon this 
matter. 

“4: You have been widely and incor- 
rectly pictured as demanding the greatest 
navy in the world. Millions of people 
view this with dismay. To them it 
means an armament race with Great 
Britain, involving enormous taxation, 
and at the end of the race a devastating 
and senseless war. We hope that you 
may find, sometime, an opportunity to 
make your position clear.” 


The points made by the President in 
the course of the interview were given 
out in a White House statement from 
which the following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts: 


“T think it would be a disservice not 
to recognize that there is a point of rea- 
sonable preparation, and. that you can 
go to that point without changing the 
spirit of the country or violating its 
traditions. For the traditions ot the 
country have not been those of a mili- 
tary helplessness, though they have been 
those of an anti-militarism. ; 

“T should say that it was not incon- 
sistent with the traditions of the country 
that the people should know how to take 
care of themselves; but it is inconsistent 
with the traditions of the country that 
their knowledge of arms should be used 
by a governmental organization which 
would make and organize a great army 
subject to orders, to do what a particular 
group of men might at the time think it 
was best to have it do. That is the mili- 
tarism of Europe, where a few persons 
can determine what an armed nation is 
to do. That is what I under#and mili- 
fanisuMetOmDewe occas « 

“T do not need to tell you that I am 
just as much opposed to militarism as 
any man living—I think it is a deadly 
thing to get into the spirit of a nation, 
and I do not think there is the slightest 
danger: of its getting into the spirit of 
this nation—only I have to determine a 
very practical problem. I have to deter- 
mine how large-an army is not unreason- 
able for the United States. The largest 
army proposed, that of the Chamberlain 
bill, is 250.000 men, and as compared 
with any European standard that is ex- 
tremely small in a nation of a hundred 
millions. So that unless you regard it as 
a prophecy, there is nothing extravagant 
in an army of 250,000 men. . .-. But 
I am not now arguing for any number. 
I am merely saying the point at which 
you stop is a point of practical necessity. 

“The traditions of the American peo- 
ple have always been for a very power- 
ful navy. We have never been jealous 
of the navy even in our most sensitive 
moments, . . . ; 
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““You see our tasks have increased 
irciienuously ; the amcunt of sea that we 
lave itound it necessary to police, to 
take care of our distant possessions and 
be ready for exigencies of the most 
Ordinary kind, quite independently of 
war, Mas increased tremendously. So 
that | earnestly hope that we may not 
antagonize reasonable protection in our 
effort to avoid militarism. 1 do not 
think it is going to need any very great 
effort to avoid militarism, because I 
quite agree with you that there we have 
got the sentiment of a great body of 
people behind us, and that, atter all, is 
all that we care about. 

“As to the general thing we are all 
most profoundly interested in, and that 
is peace: We want the peace of the 
world. Now, I do not know, I cannot 
speak about what I am going to speak 
about ‘with any degree of confidence—I 
do not suppose any man can—but a na- 
tion which by the standards of other na- 
tions, however mistaken those standards 
may be, is regarded as helpless is apt in 
general counsel to be regarded as negli- 
gible; and when you go into a conference 
to establish foundations for the peace of 
the world, you must go in on a basis 
intelligible to the people vou are confer- 
ine: with. 5%. + 

“This is a year of madness. It is a 
year of excitement, more profound than 
the world has ever known before. All 
the world is seeing red. No standard we 
have ever had obtains any longer. In the 
circumstances it is America’s duty to 
keep her head, and yet have a very hard 
head; to know the facts of the world 
and to act on those facts with restraint, 
with reasonableness, without any kind of 
misleading excitement, and yet with 
energy, afid all that I am maintaining is 
this, that we must take such steps as are 
necessary for our own safety as against 
the imposition of the standards of the 
rest of the world upon ourselves. 

“We have undertaken very much more 
than the safety of the United States; we 
have undertaken to keep what we regard 
as demoralizing and hurtful European 
influences out of this hemisphere, and 
that means that if the world undertakes, 
as we all hope it will undertake, a joint 
effort to keep the peace, it will expect us 
to play our proportional part in mani- 
festing the force which is going to rest_ 
back of that. In the last analysis the 
peace of society is obtained by force, and 
when action comes,—it comes by opinion, 
but back of the opinion is the ultimate 
application of force. The greater body 
of opinion says to the lesser body of 
opinion, ‘We may be wrong but you 
have to live under our direction for the 
time being, until you are more numerous 
than we are.’ That is what I understand 
it amounts to. 

“Now, let. us suppose that we have 
formed a family of nations and that 
family of nations says, ‘The world is 
not going to have any more wars of this 
sort without at least first going through 
certain processes to show whether there 
is anything in its case or not.’ If you 
say, ‘We shall not have any war,’ you 
have got to have the force to make that 
‘shall’ bite. And the rest of the world, 
if America takes part in this thing, will 
have the right to expect from her that 
she contributes her element of force to 


the general understanding. 
is not a militaristic ideal. 
practical ideal. 

“Now, quite opposite to anything you 
fear, I believe that if the world ever 
comes to combine its force for the pur- 
pose of maintaining peace, the individual 
contributions of each nation will be 
much less, necessarily, than they would 
be in other circumstances; and that all 
they will have to do will be to contribute 
moderately and not indefinitely. 


Surely, that 
That is a very 


The following comment was made by 
the American Union Against Militarism 
with respect to President Wilson’s state- 
ment: 


“The distinction which he makes be- 
tween compulsory military training and 
compulsory military service is theoret- 
ically correct. But the former is only the 
first step toward the latter. A nation 
brought up in habits of obedience to 


Forty Years of 


HE movement founded by Felix 
Adler forty years ago and now 
ailmouncing important and inter- 
esting anniversary exercises May 14 to 
16, at the Ethical Meeting House in New 
York city, will pass into history as a “‘va- 
riety of religious experience” compact of 
two master motives—the conscious and 
definite determination to free ethical 
idealism from ‘the domination, or even 
the intimate companionship, of religious 
creed or ceremony ; and the expansion of 
that idealism to make it highly volition- 
al in expression not only in the single 
but in the associated life. 
The first motive, finding expression 
in an inelastic formula, of the ‘“inde- 


From a painting by Douylus Folk 
in the Metro politan Museum 


FELIX ADLER 


Founder of the New York Ethical 
Culture Society, which is forty years 
old this month 
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autocratic military authority would not 
long resist the institution of compulsory 
military service. The President admitted 
this danger. 

“The President suggested that the pro- 
posed navy program entails no ma- 
terial change in our policy. An increase 
of 150 per cent is a material change, and 
the proposed five-year program is a 
radical one, something unprecedented in 
our own history and paralleled by no 
country save Germany when the Em- 
peror secured the adoption of a twenty- 
year program. 

“The President says that the world is 
seeing red. That is precisely why the 
American Union Against Militarism be- 
lieves the United States should not yield 
to this world madness, but should hold 
to its traditions of reasonable military 
preparedness, traditions so convincingly 
presented by Mr. Wilson in December, 
1914.” 


Ethical Culture 


pendency of ethics’ gave a toughened 
fiber of sectarian “ethicism’’ to elements 
of the group leadership and _ hence 
cramped its affiliations; and has some- 
times led to the separatist and mistaken 
assumption that the group of Ethical 
Societies is conterminous with the 
“ethical movement.” Jew and Gentile 
get from Old and’ New Testament full 
warrant for making the good life, and 
the life that loses itself in service to find 
its own higher expression, the supreme 
test of human quality and of religious 
devotion. And the ethical movement is 
even older than any bible, since man’s 
humanity itself is the outgrowth of the 
“struggle upward of the beast.” 

The high distinction of the Ethical 
Culture movement is not in its process of 
isolating the ethical content and func- 
tioning of our spiritual life; it is rather 
in the specific emphasis it places, both 
in purpose and in activity, upon the re- 
formatory, the progressive and the social 
elements of the moral nature. As Dr. 
Adler has recently said: “The ethical 
principle may be expressed as responsi- 
bility for the success of others in achiev- 
ing their highest destiny.” And again: 
“Not self-realization is the ethical key- 
word but the realization of the real self 
in others, and as the inseparable con- 
comitant of that, the ascent of the real 
self to power in ourselves.” 5 

This guiding principle has been acted 
upon by the leaders and workers in 
Ethical Culture Societies in such a 
variety and quality of social service and 
social reform that THE Survey may 
properly devote some of its space to 


‘The author of this appreciation was 
for six years associate leader of the New 
York Ethical Culture Society and is now 
professor of sociology and ethics in 
Meadville Theological School. Her wide 
affiliations with religious and social serv- 
ice activities give her an especial com- 
petency to write of the Ethical Culture 
movement.—EDITor. 
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mention of this movement, the chief 
leader of which has stood and still 
stands in the forefront of so many vital 
social efforts of New York city and one 
of whose associate leaders, John Love- 
joy Elliott, is‘so beloved as a settlement 
worker. 


HE Ethical Culture Societies of 

Philadelphia, of Chicago, of: St. 
Louis and of Brooklyn, and branch or- 
ganizations elsewhere, have been, like the 
parent society in New York, centers of 
dynamic reform in matters of child la- 
bor; better housing; more effective moral 
protection and the curbing of commer- 
cialized vice; more refined recreation; 
higher organization of moral activity in 
civic concerns; more intelligent and ethi- 
cal systems of education; more just re- 
lationship between employer and employ- 
ed; a truer valuation of family relation- 
ship and the more intimate social group- 
ings; and, deeper than all, a conscious 
and determined effort to help their own 
members to lead the life of the future 
in the tangled and confused condition of 
the present. 

To all these movements Dr. Adler’s 
own contribution has’ been one of a high 
quality of spiritual’ appeal. This is 
shown markedly ‘in’ his recent contri- 
bution to the problems ‘of international 
ethics, in his book The World Crisis 
and Its Meaning. This quality of ap- 
peal comes from the deep sense of the 
sacredness and worth of each human 
life; not alone or chiefly for what it is, 
but for what it might be. 

Ethical culture societies are not, of 
course, unique in devotion to social ac- 
tivities. All churches of modern spirit, 
either as organized bodies or as large 
contributors of individual workers, have 
taken hold of the duty of making this 
world a fit place to live in as well as 
trying to make human beings fit to live. 
The unique element in the ethical so- 
cieties is the special emphasis given to 
direct moral training for all ages and 
along all lines of vocational activity; 
the effort to “work out conduct pat- 
terns,” and to secure a rationalized di- 
rection, widely inclusive and definitely 
outlined, for private character and for 
public service. 

Much of the psychology of the pres- 
ent day tends away from such direct 
approach to the moral consciousness; 
and the pressure all around is now for 
putting all effort into changing disad- 
vantageous to advantageous environ- 
ment as sufficient for securing noble and 
strong human life “in wider commonalty 
spread.” The submergence of moral 
standards in an undiscriminating sym- 
pathy, however, such as is shown in 
much dramatic and other literature of 
our day, and the unregulated and fitful 
character of much “social work,” makes 
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it seem to some of us a priceless social 
gift of leadership for a commanding per- 
sonal influence or a well-knit organiza- 
tion to link ethical passion to social sym- 
pathy, and to fiber the demand upon so- 
ciety to respect the potential value of 
every human being upon a definite 
scheme of education in moral perception 
and in the technique of the good life. 
This, in peculiar quality and measure, 
has been the social gift of the workers 
who have associated themselves together, 
in the language of the Standard, the 
organ of the American Ethical Union. 
“To promote ethical thinking and to en- 
courage better ways of living.” 

Many pioneer social achievements 
must be credited to the New York Ethi- 
cal Society: district nursing, when it 
first made its way into this country; a 
free kindergarten, when this form of 
child culture was known’ for the most 
part only as a type of charity day nurs- 
ery, Or an expensive fad for mother’s 
help; child study, when scientific prin- 
ciples of education were slightly known; 
the introduction of manual training into 
the grades of the elementary — school; 
the development under the fine leader- 
ship of Percival Chubb of the festival 
and of dramatic representation in the 
life of the school and now spreading to 
civic pageants and national festivals; 
the organization of study clubs and 
classes for adult education; and the use 
of the Sunday and week-day platform 
for the discussion of all sorts of import- 
ant public problems. 

Many things that are common now as 
adjuncts of church work or which form 
a part of civic provision for social up- 
lift were pioneer efforts in the New 
York Ethical Society. “All can grow 
the flowers now, for all have got the 
seed.” 
doors and let in the daylight. The goy- 
ernments of cities and towns and states 
have become educational and social in 
function. The old wall between “sac- 
red” and “secular” is fast. tumbling 
down. Now, the truly religious man 
“nothing human alien deems, nor dis- 
esteems man’s meanest claim upon him.” 
Now, all service, from the sewer dig- 
ger’s to the statesman’s task, that helps 
to make life wholesome and sweet, is 
seen to be sacred. ' 

Among the myriad teachers and work- 
ers of every name and faith who have 
made this new social perception possible 
those of the Ethical Culture group have 
added a distinctive and a vital note. 
That note has been one of unity of plan 
and of constructive method. 

Many churches which have added 
clubs and classes and settlements and 
week-day schools have not done so as a 
necessary part of their religious life but 
rather as good “busy work” for. their 
young people and to aid, in a somewhat 


The churches have opened their. 
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haphazard manner, the poor and ignor- 
ant. In the Ethical Culture Societies, — 
notably in the New York group, these 
activities are a part of the integral 
structure of the society itself. The day 
school, which has grown to be such a 
great educational institxtion, was neces- 
sary because character development, be- 
ing the main business of education, must 
be attended to constantly. Character 
development being a life process, pro- 
vision must be made for every age and © 
for all sorts and conditions of men and 
women in the various classes in moral 
training. Personal growth in the moral 
life, being contingent upon working for © 
the highest life of others, channels must 
be made in the society itself for all sorts 
of activities in social service to gener- 
ate the spirit of the reformer and to 
“bring to being” the better self of each 
member of the society. 


T IS fitting that the testimonial to Dr. 

Adler which is to mark the occasion 
of this anniversary should take the form 
of a large endowment to the Ethical Cul- 
ture School for scholarships to secure 
its democratic mingling of rich and poor 
in an attempt to demonstrate, the heart 
of this system of ethical teach ae 
training of the young. 

The generous and loyal supporters: of 
Felix Adler and his associates in this 
and other cities (and in other countries; 
as well) have, however, 
many believe to be their choicest con- — 
tribution to social progress in making it 
possible to maintain in so many. cities 
a Sunday platform, invitingly open to — 
the general public, from which has is- — 
sued a searching and a commanding 
moral test to all the great social’ pro- 
grams of our day. How many a spirit, 
grown anemic in the congested material 
interests of life and time- serving 
through very exhaustion in the conflict 
for high ideals, has gained a needed and’ 
refreshing tonic from the trumpet call — 
of ‘hese leaders of the Ethical Culture 
movement to go back to the struggle, 
assured that “right-the day must win, to 
doubt would be disloyalty, to falter 
would be sin!” 

William’ M. Salter, one of the noblest 
and wisest of Dr. Adler’s fellow lead- 
ers, tells us in his book, Ethical Religion, 
that “morality must be made synony- 
mous with an ascending humanity; and 
to make it so it must have a positive, 
sustained, impulsion to the better will to 
make ourselves and the world better.” 
It is this positive, sustained impulsion 
to the better will which has been the spe- 
cial social contribution of the movement 
which celebrates its fortieth anniversary 
at this time. May its semi-centennial 
find its founder still at the center of this 
high impulsion ! 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
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HIS country needs an army. It 
needs it just as any subdivision 
| of society needs a police force. 
Such army must be efficient; it must bear 
a relation to the probabilities of its serv- 

ice. It must not be an army merely for 
the sake of an army; and it must be an 
army proportioned to our needs and to its 
social use. And the elements in it of 
social and economic waste must be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In other words, the army of the future 
must not be merely an increase in the 
sheer bulk on the feudal system that has 
been established; the army must be a 
part of our social system in place of this 
present feudal survival carried as a 
heavy and useless burden by society un- 
til the time of war. 

The ideal army system existed in those 
simpler times when the daily activities of 
a man were interchangeable with the skill 
and training needed for war. The hunt- 
ing, the open life, and the necessities of 
primitive existence were a_ constant 
training of the youth to a skill that made 
him the finest fighting material in the 
world,. when properly led and slightly 
adapted to mass organization. History 
is full of examples. 

But today this old interchangeability 
has been lost in the complexities of the 
social structure. The army requires and 
gives a training in purely militaristic 
channels that are useless in the common 
places of our daily life. Our economic 
life neither trains men, for an easy shift 
into army use, nor does our army train- 

ing give its members—with certain 
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R. POST’S active interest in 
military affaws began with 
the Spanish-American war during 
which he served as an enlisted sol- 
dier in the ranks and took part in 
the fighting in Cuba. He subse- 
quently held a commission as an 
officer in the troops of New York 
state in both the infantry and the 
coast artillery branches, and, in the 
days when there was no general 
hysteria of eagerness in militia ef- 
ficiency, was one of the group of 
five officers who subscribed to a 
private course of military study 
under the guidance of a regular 
army officer from West Point. 
Mr. Post is the compiler of 
Horse Packing, a manual of pack- 
animal transportation for field use. 
It was he who attacked the abuses 
and favoritism that had _ been 
screened under the archaic system 
of the army court-martial in a 
series of articles in Harpers Week- 
ly. He also made public the du- 
Pont powder scandals. 


iS INCE the outbreak of the Euro- 

pean war, Mr. Post has been 
elaborating his plan for vocational 
training in the army, the elements 
of which are set forth in this arti- 
cle. The plan has been submitted 
to the administration.—En1Tor. 
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special and technical exceptions—any- 
thing that assists them in meeting the 
problems of life and livelihood when they 
return to civil life. On the present feudal 
basis, the army and army life are waste- 
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The Army as a Social Service 
By Charles Fohnson Post 


ful and demoralizing. 

And it is in these facts, i.e., that the 
army is a thing apart from society and 
resting as a necessary burden upon the 
backs of the country, that there lurks 
the fear of militarism. It is a class feel- 
ing, a military class feeling, that has ac- 
companied the development of a domin- 
ant army influence, and makes of it an 
inevitable militarism. We see its sinis- 
ter influence in those conspicuous coun- 
tries which have devoted themselves to 
military exaltation—that is, wherever the 
military has become the element domin- 
ating the countrymen on the plea of the 
protection it gives. 

The officers of Berlin jostling a right 
of way along the sidewalk is its mildest 
and least sinister expression; its worst is 
the hatred that its militaristic autocracy 
from the easy channels of routine holds 
for democracy and human rights and 
liberties; and this touches England as 
well as Germany. These are the things 
that we of America fear in the sweeping 
plans of massive army enthusiasts, be 
they never so innocently sincere. 

But, take the feudalism out of the army 
in its relation to society; relate our army 
establishment to society in a training for 
our daily social and economic life, where- 
in young men may achieve not solely 
military training but equipment as well 
for the industrial life ahead of them— 
initiate army reorganization along these 
lines and you may have an army un- 
changed as to its efficiency for defense 
and without any more menace of mili- 
tarism than there is in the vocational 
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schools. and_ technical the 
country. 

But this change we cannot effect on 
the present plan of army organization 
and army munition making. Some slight 
changes would be needed—not basic 
changes in any military sense, but modi- 
fications or extensions of already exist- 
ing features of army organizations. 
What I propose is essential efficiency 
which could be best laid out along some 
such lines as the following: 

The young recruit would enlist and 
would then have—in a time regulated 
solely by his own ability and capacity— 
a certain degree of military skill to 
achieve. It has been found in actual 
tests by the War Department that con- 
siderably less than one year is required 
to train a soldier in any one of the three 
basic branches of the service: infantry, 
artillery and cavalry. But there should 
be a certain definite standard of military 
efficiency to attain which, once achieved, 
would entitle any soldier in such grade of 
“first class private” to pass on into the 
vocational industrial apprenticeship for 
three years. 


colleges of 


HIS vocational training would be 
in the government shops in which 
the implements and munitions of war- 
fare were manufactured. All army sup- 
plies should be manufactured here. This 
would serve a double purpose: first, it 
would give the field for vocational in- 
struction and, second, it would not per- 
init any commercial army contract in- 
terest to thrive on .war scares or war. 
War is too great a matter of national 
and individual sacrifice and destitution 
to permit it to be a channel of private 
profit to any one class or industry. If 
war is necessary or inevitable let its bur- 
den fall equally and without exempting 
a favored few... Private profit in or 
from war must be utterly abolished. 
During the period of yocational ap- 
prenticeship, the men would take with 
them to whatever shop they were assign- 
ed their complete uniform and equipment ; 
they should have two months in the field 
with the colors during the first year of 
yocational training; six weeks with the 
colors during the second year; and one 
month during the final year of their vo- 
cational work. This would crystallize 
what they had learned in the period of 
their straight military service or adapt 
them to any intervening improvements 
that had developed in method or material. 
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At any time during this period of voca- 
tional apprenticeship only the few min- 
utes needed to get into uniform would 
make them ready to fall into the ranks 
of the organization to which they were 
attached. | 

On this basis young men would choose 
and go into those trades for which they 
had a natural aptitude. But there would 
be a certain percentage of men—just as 
there is now—who .would like the mili- 
tary life and desire to continue .in it. 
This class of men would, instead of serv- 
ing the shop apprenticeship, pass into a 
military school for the training of non- 
commissioned officers. A year would 
probably prove a suitable length of time. 
Upon the completion of this course they 
would return to the army establishment 
proper and become a portion of the regu- 
lar establishment. These men would re- 
turn as privates, yet capable of acting 
as sergeants. 

But there would be two general classes 
among the men who desired the appren- 
ticeship for civil trades and those who 
desired the military life. One would 
have the modest ambitions of a trade, a 
craft—either the civil or military—and 
the other would have the ambition and 
the capacity for the higher branches. It 
is here that the real function of West 
Point as a great federal university should 
begin. Both groups of men should have 
the right, upon satisfying the entrance 
requirements, to enter and prepare for 
a career in a civil profession—engineer, 
chemist, civil service or any other tech- 
nical branch of our economic structure, 
as well as to acquire the qualifications 
of an officer in the military service. If 
the principle is sound, whereby the coun- 
try shall train men for the technical work 
of one department of the government, 
the army, it is equally sound that men 
shall be prepared for other branches of 
necessary governmental energy in other 
administrative branches. 

But those men, qualifying in the civil 
branches, should be required to serve a 
certain number of years in government 
work in return for the education given 
them, just as the West Point cadets today 
are called upon for certain service in the 
army in return for the expense of their 
free education. 

Those graduates, both of the non-com- 
missioned officers’ schools and of the fed- 
eral university who had selected the 
army as a career, would become members 
of the regular army establishment. And 


from this regular establishment ther 
would be drawn the instructors and offi 
cers and the whole executive forces of 
the entire body of men undergoing their 
period of military training until they toe 
reached the stage of military proficiency 
where they would be entitled to choose 
the apprenticeship for their life work. 
The regular army section would be a 
comparatively small body of highly © 
trained soldiers. In the emergency of 
war each private would be the equivalent — 
of a sergeant—this would, as a rough 
approximation and allowing for staff de- 
tails, enlarge the army according to such 
a ratio approximately sixteen times. 


Y FAR the most important effect off 
this plan would be to have a large” 
number of men enlisted in the army and _ 
undergoing an adequate military training, ~ 
which training in turn would be the im- | 
mediate gateway to a trade or profession. — 
Instead of a great mass of soldiers serv- | 


ing no function in the social economics | 
of peace, there would be a vast body of a 
young Americans serving their periods — 
of apprenticeship in a trade; and this } 
same trade training would add to the | 
wealth of the country when the period © 
of their enlistment was served. The so- 
cial waste of our present army system ~ 
would be overcome. 
In place of the yearly congressional 
army appropriation, there would be; in 
effect, an educational budget for the 
higher and more efficient training of our } 
young men in the arts of trade and com- 
merce. The military would be the in- — 
cidental side, and there would be no more q 
danger of a militarism under such a plan ; 
than’ there would be of militarism in any . 
a 

z 


- 
vocational school. The military pro- ~ 
ficiency would be the incidental first — 
hurdle to youthful ambition and not the 5 
final goal of achievement. 

It is because, under present military © 
systems, armies in time of peace rest as | 
4 
H 
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a huge, expensive and feudal burden on 
the back of society, that the enlargement — 
of the army and its inevitable militarism © 
is regarded with suspicion. Let what- 
ever army that Congress and the official — 
military establishment deem necessary 
for our country be a great social instru- 
ment for training and. education, in 
which young men enter not only to be-— 
come soldiers but to become better — 
equipped citizens in the land of their — 
birth, and the menace of militarism is — 
gone. 
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From One of the Gang 


HEN I told my wife that I 
was going to come here and 
make a speech tonight she 


gave me the “ha, ha” right away. “Why,” 
she said, “you big boob, they are kidding 
you and you don’t know it.” 

' Well, I let that sink in and I don’t 
know whether she told me the truth or 
not. Then she wanted to know what 
terrible crime you people had committed 
that I should be wished on you. I got 
bothered to find out what I would talk 
about and she said, “Well, tell them the 
history of your past life; that should be 
interesting.’ And to show you how well 
trained I am, I am going to do it. 

Like all the boys I went with in this 
neighborhood, I left school when a little 
over eleven and went to work driving a 
hoisting horse down on the water front— 
but instead I was kept busy most of the 
time running for beer and whiskey for 
two men in the boat. The ambition of all 
of us boys was to go into a bar room and 
buy a glass of whiskey or beer. It wasn’t 
a case of liking it, but a matter of “safety 
first’; when you were in there you were 
safe from the policeman. 

Of course, it was the drink that played 
such a large part in breaking down the 
health of the fellows. I only know two 
of the boys that I went with that are 
living today. Anyone who passed the 
age of 28 considered himself lucky, as 
consumption carried off at least two- 
thirds before that age. 

Since the guild came into the neigh- 
borhood there are fewer saloons. On 
the place where the Hudson Guild now 
stands there was a saloon. Where the 
People’s Kitchen is, on the corner of 
Twenty-seyenth street and Tenth ave- 
nue, there was a saloon; on the northeast 

corner of Twenty-eighth street and 
Tenth avenue there was another. The 
ground now occupied by Chelsea Park 
held three, and right next door to the 

| guild there was one until a few months 
ago. None of these exist now. 

With the closing of these saloons and 
the excellent co-operation of the Board 
of Health in regulating sanitary con- 
ditions, there are fewer cases of tuber- 
culosis, though there are still enough to 
cause us worry. 

We had two sports in the neighbor- 
hood at that time. In good weather it 
was swimming. That was the day sport. 
The evening amusement was going up on 
the roof when it was about dark, and 
throwing the chimney, brick by brick, at 
the cops. That is the way it went on 
until I got to be sixteen, when the neigh- 


By Edward Laff erty 


AFFERTY is qa New York 
“cop.” When Hudson Guild 
celebrated its twentieth anmversary 
recently Lafferty, who had grown 
up with this settlement on New 
York’s middle West Side, was 
asked to make a speech. He made 
one that few of his hearers will 
ever forget, least of all the settle- 
ment’s founder and head worker, 
John L. Elliott, to whom Lafferin 
paid fuil praise for the changes !nat 
he himself had seen and helped 
along.—En1t0r, | 


borhood got too small for me and I went 
to sea. It was just the same on the other 
side—nothing but whiskey; but also there 
was less to eat over there, so I came 
back here. 

Well, it was worse for the girls— 
there was nothing for them to do. After 
they came home from school they would 
be sent down to the river for a load of 
wood or ice or to pick up a bag of coal. 
Whether they got it by the generosity 
of the drivers or took it when no one 
was looking made no difference to their 
fathers and mothers, who were usually 
steeped in the wine cup. | 


N THE old days I have known girls 

to grow up, live, marry and die in the 
rooms they had always lived in. If a girl 
met a nice young man she couldn’t bring 
him into the neighborhood. If the chap 
did have nerve enough to go to the door 
the father would say, “Mamie, where did 
you get that dude?” And on the way 
home he would have to run the gauntlet 
of the different gangs and if he arrived 
at his own destination it would be the last 
visit he would make to this part of the 
world. But nowadays that is all different. 
There are very few, if any, gangs now 
in the neighborhood, thanks to the ex- 
cellent work of the police department 
under Commissioner Woods. 

That is the way it went on in this 
neighborhood until the Hudson Guild 
was born. The guild was pretty small 
at first. It fitted Dr. Elliott’s hat when I 
met it. You know how I met him. One 
Sunday morning I was coming from 
church and there had been a crap game 
going on up the street as usual, but this 
morning the game was broken up and [| 
asked one of the boys, “What’s the mat- 
ter with the crap game that was broke 


up >” He said, “Oh, that big skinny guy , 


across the street broke up the game. He 
says he is going to start a clubroom for 
the boys in the neighborhood.” 

We didn’t believe him but he. started 
it all right in a small house on West 
Twenty-seventh street where the park 
now is. -From that the guild grew to its 
present size, and it has done more things 
for this neighborhood than could be done 
in any other way I can think of. 

In addition to the clubs there is the 
employment bureau for working women. 
There is hardly a day when I am at the 
crossing at Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
street that I do not meet at least one 
woman asking for directions to different 
parts of the city, and many times I find 
she has a card from the Hudson Guild 
Employment Bureau. And I often ask 
them questions, such as, “What is this 
Hudson Guild?” It is always a word of 


- praise and a blessing from an old Irish- 


woman that they give in reply. 

Then there -are the nurseries, the 
printing school and the vocational place- 
ment in the house, and now I see they 
are putting, their efforts on the model 
tenement. If we had had tenements like 
that a number of years ago, the guild 
would have been saved a lot of work. 
What, we have had are tenements in- 
habited by whiskey and poverty. That 
is the plain truth. It was seldom a child 
went to bed that you couldn’t hear it cry- 
ing all over the house. Now that is all 
changed. As soon as they grow up they 
come to the club. Girls go to dances— 
go to the country. There is some place 
for them to go. The Doc here done it. 

But you know it is like Napoleon. He 
said he needed three things to carry on 
war: money, more money and still more 
money. Well, we have Napoleon here, 
but we need one of the three things and 
plenty of it. So I might say that if any 
of you men and women have been flirt- 
ing with the war brides in Wall street, 
it is time to change your flirtation and 
flirt with Miss Hudson Guild. 

Well, I tell you, it’s a wonderful move- 
ment, this Hudson Guild. And in those 
years when I was a boy, you have no 
idea what it meant. I suppose you often 
say, “I am sorry for the people down 
here.” Well, I say, “I am sorry for you, 
because you haven’t had these things 
done for you, and you don’t realize 
what good people there are in the world.” 
If I had it to do over again I wouldn’t 
change places with John Doe No. 104— 
that Shepherd boy. I tell you it is a 
wonderful thing to know there are good 
people in the world. 
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Social Insurance 


Health Insurance ‘*Made in Europe”’ 


By R. M. Bradley 


HE movement in favor of sick- 

ness insurance, now claiming so 

much attention, is the natural re- 

sult of a growing perception by the pub- 

lic of the entire inadequacy of our pres- 

ent organized provision for the care of 

the sick. Such organization, as it now 

exists, is based financially mainly on 

charitable foundations and on charitable 
contributions. 

To the dissatisfaction resulting from 
inadequate service is added the dislike 
of the ordinary self-supporting citizen 
to becoming an object of benevolence, 
when his habit and preference is to be 
dealt with on a basis of business equality. 

He has, in fact, an incurable prefer- 
ence for having his charity reach him 
through his pay envelope or his salary 
check; or, in other words, he has a con- 
tinued desire to look, not to charity but 
to social, economic or legislative forces, 
for the remedy of any evils affecting 
him personally that he cannot individu- 
ally surmount. 

He is also coming to realize that the 
exigencies of sickness are of a kind that 
the average citizen cannot meet out of 
his current income, since they fall here 
and there at unexpected times imposing 
upon individual families overwhelming 
costs and leaving others free. 

Realizing, therefore, that like fire and 
accident these losses are proper subjects 
for insurance, the public is turning to 
foreign models of compulsory state insur- 
ance for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of social insurance. It is here 
that our danger lies. England has copied 
Germany with forms of insurance not 
particularly well adapted to her people, 
and we are urged in our turn to copy the 
copy of what is still more remote from 
our habits and traditions and is likely 
to be still less capable of rendering us the 
most efficient service. 

We are helped along this path by our 
proneness to rush to legislation in order 
to obtain by decree what can best be 
evolved, in a satisfactory form, as a 
slower and more natural growth, by the 
education of the people in supplying their 
needs in accordance with their own habits 
and traditions. 

Germany, a country of rigid medical 
standards and strong and accurate ad- 
ministrative methods, has _ transmitted 
state sickness insurance to England, 
where medical standards, if not of the 
best, are at least possessed of a certain 


M* BRADLEY’S criticism of 
the health insurance move- 
ment is valuable both in its ex- 
pression of a point of view fre- 
quently encountered and in its 
frank recognition of the need of 
imsurance to combat existing evils. 
Certain misconceptions, however, 
should be pointed out. The health 
insurance proposals as laid before 
three state legislatures this year 
do not contemplate state insurance. 
The proposed organization was one 
of mutual insurance under a form 
of state supervision not much more 
exacting in its character than that 
already in existence over all other 
forms of imsurance. 

Mr. Bradley’s alternate plan 1s 
for a “responsible association” of 
physicians and business men. It 1s 
obvious that in such an association 
the wage workers, who are to be 
the chief beneficiaries, ought to be 
substantially represented and that 
brings us right back to the scheme 
of the Mills bill in New York, 
which provides that employes shall 
have with employers the responsi- 
bility of management. As for the 
fear that under a compulsory sys- 
tem, “incompetent political doctors” 
would be saddled on the public, it 
is sufficient to point out that all 
physicians of good standing in the 
community would be entitled to 
practice under the proposed plan. 
European experience was studied 
as a matter of course, but the 
German system was not blindly fol- 
lowed. 

There are only two definite prin- 
ciples upon the admission of which 
the propaganda of health insurance 
depends: on the one hand, elimina- 
tion of profits and economy of ad- 
ministration; and on the other, 
compulsion. Without raising any 
argument at this time as to the 
comparative quality of public serv- 
ice in Europe and this country, it 
is sufficient to point out that, so 
far as private health insurance for 
workingmen is concerned, the ex- 
pense ratio in this country runs 
from 50 to 60 per cent. There ts 


evidently room here for improve- 
ment.—EDITOoR. 


responsible uniformity, and where admin. 
istrative methods, if weaker and less 
drastic than those of Germany, are at 
least held up by a vast body of con- 
servative traditions making for responsi- 
bility of administration. 


We, in our turn, are now being urged 
to copy blindly the older communities” 
and to apply for the purpose our chaotic | 
medical standards and our loose admin-— 


istrative methods, where all the disad- 
vantages and none of the advantages of 
our intense individualism and _ rapid 
growth are manifest. 
would it not be well for us to look care- 
fully to see whether we cannot accom- 
plish more in the end by working in ac- 
cordance with our own traditions and on 
lines where we have shown substantial 
accomplishment rather than failure? 
In European countries we have ex- 


amples of accomplishment through state 


action, such as savings banks, telephone 
and railroad service, which are matched 


by similar public service in our own 
country that is in many cases as good and > 
This 


in some cases vastly superior. 
service, however, in our own country ‘is 
usually accomplished, when at its best, 


by some private or semi-public organiza- — 


tion under regulation by government 
not by government operation. 

We know perfectly well that had we 
attempted the same functions on a large 
scale through direct governmental action, 


we should not only in practical effect — 
have concentrated a more dangérous 


amount of power in fewer hands than at 


present, but we should have either failed ~ 
lamentably or had a standard of efficiency — 
very much lower than we have at pres- — 


ent; lower moreover, than that which 
some of these European powers are able 


to attain through direct governmental ac- 
tion. Yet when a new and urgent need — 
is found for family insurance against — 
sickness, we hastily turn to governmental ~ 


action, in spité of the almost absolute 


certainty that, if we do not fail, we shall — 


merely intrench in our midst a low stand- 


ard of service and a vast army of para- q 
sitic functionaries without attaining good — 


service. 


It seems worth while to consider whe- — 


Before doing this” 


ther we should not first undertake by © 


methods suited to our nature and tradi- 


tions to establish a service in a limited © 


field, of which the example and tradi- 
tions would force a higher standard for 


a more extended service whether under- 


taken by government or not. 
The method I would suggest for ac- 


complishing this would be somewhat as © 


follows: Let a responsible association, 
made up of physicians and business men 
of unquestioned standing, undertake to 
furnish family sickness insurance and 


family service in sickness to a given — 


number of families selected and grouped 
in such a way as to give a reasonable 
chance of uniformity in risk. Such sery- 


ice could be guaranteed for a given time 
by taking an arbitrary minimum assess- — 


=e 


' ment from the families. 
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The chances of 
excess cost would, in that case, be under- 
written by persons or organizations in- 
terested in the experiment. 

As an alternative, a definite sum 
could be raised by assessment of the in- 
sured, supplemented if necessary by an 
additional fund to give inducement to 
the participators, and it could then be 
ascertained by experience how long a 
given cost would carry a given number 
of families with first-class service. 

Personally, I doubt very much whether 
any elaborate study of morbidity on 
which to base insurance assessments 
would be worth the necessary time and 
cost, or that estimates of cost based on 
foreign precedents would be much more 
valuable. 

The best way to find out what organ- 
ized service is the best practicable, and 
what is the cost of that service, is first 
to try it practically under responsible 
and capable private management. I be- 
lieve that there is no greater service that 
could be rendered by private individuals, 
by foundations, or by associations of 
public-spirited citizens than the promo- 
tion of such a work. By. financing the 
service of the independent classes from 
their own pockets, it would be possible 
in the end to substitute a sound for a 
false financial foundation of all organ- 
ized service for the sick. 

If this is not done by responsible priv- 
ate organization, establishing a high 
standard, it means that we shall shortly 
have a low standard of governmental 
sickness insurance service demoralizing 
our politics and demoralized by politics. 
This will be fastened upon numerous 
communities throughout the country to 
the needless sacrifice of the lives and 
health of countless thousands. 

The prospects of something better are 
not encouraging. Our physicians are ab- 
sorbed in the actual work for the sick 
and have no mind for finance or organ- 
ization, and our leading business men, 
who would eagerly direct their great 
financial capacity to organizing on prac- 
tical lines to supply the public demand 
for anything else from chewing gum to 
railroad transportation, usually refrain 
from giving even an infinitesimal por- 
tion ,of their real business intellect. to 
organizing the supply of service in sick- 
ness, because it has the misfortune to be 
classed as philanthropy. If they would 
give this work more of their business 
brains it would need fewer contributions 
from their purses. 

As for our social workers, many of 
them are only too ready to take the short- 
est cuts’ to the millennium through the 
nearest legislatures, with the help of 
others whose motives in hastily enlarging 


_ governmental functions are much less 


disinterested than theirs. 
The prospect, therefore, is that, un- 
less there is an awakening to the danger, 


we shall find ourselves saddled with the 


support of large bodies of incompetent 


political doctors, and that the public will 
for years be deprived of the means of 
knowing what vast help could be ren- 
dered them, were it only possible to 
combine sound finance and good business 
methods with the organized service of 
capable and -responsible physicians and 
surgeons. 


UNION BENEFITS AND STATE 
FUNDS 


T the third annual meeting of the 
International Association of Indus- 
trial Accidents Boards and Commissions 
in Columbus, Ohio, the last week in 
April, Royal Meeker, United States com- 
missioner of labor, read a paper on the 
relation of workman’s compensation to 
old age, health, and unemployment insur- 
ance. His remarks on health insurance 
which were especially timely were in 
part as follows: 


“The workmen’s compensation acts 
must be enlarged to take in industrial 
poisoning and illnesses. I do not think 
we should wait for this legislation, how- 
ever, before beginning an active cam- 
paign for health insurance—universal, 
compulsory, state health insurance—true 
social insurance. Germany’s first experi- 
ment with social insurance legislation 
was her sickness insurance law enacted 
a third of a century ago. The benefits 
growing out of this law have been in- 
calculable. 

“Great Britain, the home of laissez- 
faire and free competition, was driven 
to enact a much more drastic and far- 
reaching law which became operative in 
LOLS Sere 

“T have worked on the farms of Penn- 
sylvania and Iowa, in the lumber woods 
of Pennsylvania, in thé foundries, ma- 
chine shops, and factories, and at casual 
employments in several states, and I am 
prepared to say that of all the fears that 
gnaw at the heart of the working man 
and woman, the fear of sickness is the 
most constant and the most powerful. 
Men are not afraid of death, they are 
not much concerned about accidents, but 
they dread the thought of illness. They 
attempt to provide against it in the only 
way known to them—by insurance with 
‘health insurance’ companies. The cost 
is enormous for a negligible benefit. The 
only way this matter can be handled 
properly so that the most necessitous will 
be provided for is through universal com- 
pulsory state health insurance. 

“Some of the leaders of trade unionism 
are opposed to social health insurance, 
because, as they think, it will injure the 
mutual benefit funds of the unions. This 
objection could perhaps be overcome by 
laws providing for state co-operation 
with the union benefit funds, the state 
contributing a certain share and con- 
trolling the expenditure of the funds. ... 

“In opposing state or social insurance 
the trade unionists are taking their stand 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with the insurance companies in their 
fight for exorbitantly high health insur- 
ance rates. They are opposing a more 
economical means of carrying risks on 
the ground that their particular vested 
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interest will be injured. It is exactly the 
same attitudestaken by the toll road com- 
panies when the steam railroad was in- 
troduced. The toll roads enjoined the 
steam roads in the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania on the ground that the monopoly 
charters of the toll roads were violated 
and the cheaper steam transportation in- 
jured their business. . . . 

“Some trade unionists fear that social 
insurance will tend to destroy the unions 
by substituting compulsory state insur- 
ance for the benefits to be gained by vol- 
untary association in unions. They hold 
to this view doggedly and dogmatically in 
the face of all the evidence. The effect 
of social insurance in Great Britain in 
revivifying and strengthening the trade 
unions was enormous. In the same way 
social legislation, including social insur- 
ance, has built up the unions in Aus- 
tralasia. In Germany the trade unions 
were weak and) ineffectual until they 
were raised to power and compelled to 
take on functions of responsibility in 
helping to carry out the provisions of the 
social insurance legislation of that coun- 
try. 

“The trade unionists are quite right in 
insisting that they be given a hand in the 
framing of any social insurance legis- 
lation that it is proposed to put on the 
statute books. They act against the in- 
terests of labor when they come out in 
opposition to any social insurance legis- 
lation whatsoever. ; 

“I have been a manual laborer for al- 
most half of my working life, and I re- 
sent the insinuation that none may ven- 
ture an opinion upon labor matters ex- 
cept a small body of union officials act- 
ing as a board of guardians and trus- 
tees for all laborers, union and non- 
union. I regard the assumption of au- 
thority by these few officials as too 
sweeping. I claim the right to voice the 
sentiments of a large body of laboring 
men and women, both organized and un- 
organized.” 


TO STUDY THE DOCTOR'S 
PROBLEMS 


HE American Medical Association 

has appointed a committee on so- 
cial insurance, consisting of Dr. Alex- 
ander Lambert as chairman; Dr. Cotton 
of Boston and Dr. Henry B. Favill of 
Chicago, whose death, since the appoint- 
ment of the committee, means serious 
loss to many social movements. 
. The immediate work of the committee 
will be in the direction ot educational 
propaganda, primarily among the medical 
profession in this country. In addition, 
the committee hopes to make a careful 
study of the medical aspects of the prob- 
lem, of the relation between the physi- 
cian and insurance systems in all Euro- 
pean countries, and will also gather in- 
formation on the economic status of the 
medical profession in this country. 

Dr. I. M. Rubinow, who has resigned 
from an important position with an in- 
surance company in order to devote his 
entire time to social insurance work, 
has been selected as executive secretary 
of the committee. 


Dispensaries of Today and ‘Tomorrow 


given to health problems by workers 

in every department of charitable 
and social work and of the important 
place dispensaries have come to fill in co- 
operating with these social agencies, it 
is worth while to view briefly some re- 
cent important discussions centering on 
dispensary work. All sorts of practical 
questions that face the case worker can 
be answered only when the doctor has 
passed on the situation. 


L: view of the increased attention 


HAT dispensaries are a growing 

factor in curative and preventive 
medicine is the theme of a paper by Dr. 
S. S. Goldwater, recently chief of the 
Department of Health, New York. His 
paper is No. 29 of the department’s Re- 
print Series. Dispensaries are growing in 
numbers—the 100 existing in 1900 having 
become 700 fifteen years later. They are 
growing, too, in capacity and in variety. 
Their first opportunity for increased 
effectiveness Dr. Goldwater finds in self- 
analysis, ;in an honest appraisal of work; 
then in recognizing the interdependence 
of medical.and social work; yet again in 
clinical team work, or the co-operation of 
specialists; and finally, in teaching. 

The Boston Dispensary was the first, 
or one of the first, to inquire how many 
patients failed to return after the first 
visit, and why this was so. It was one 
of the first, too, to recognize the im- 
portance of a patient’s social and occu- 
pational history. Says Dr. Goldwater: 


“Large numbers of patients engaged in 
a single occupation or exposed to the 
same environment do not come to the 
dispensary together, but in such scat- 
tered fashion that it is not very easy 
to discover the common factors in a large 
group of cases. Nevertheless, in the 
background there are common environ- 
mental conditions which need to be treat- 
ed in themselves, with a view to disease 
prevention. May not the dispensary, 
which in its records of thousands of 
cases possesses the key to these condi- 
tions and can show the harm they do, 
properly concern itself with environ- 
mental treatment, with social conditions, 
with social reform?” 


Dr. Goldwater refers to General 
Gorgas’ advocacy of “the single tax on 
land as a health measure.” 


“You see,” he says, “[General Gorgas] 
does not deal with disease in the ortho- 
dox way; he goes after what he believes 
to be the underlying cause and combines 
political economy and constructive state- 


manship with sanitation. We may or we 
may not agree with his political economy 
or with his theory of taxation; we can- 
not fail to commend his plan of bringing 
within the field of sanitary observation 
concealed factors which he believes to 
have an indirect but a real relation to 
disease.” 


Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment needed in dispensary work is the 
organization of clinics for self-support- 
ing working people. The best of medi- 
cal skill is open to the rich and to the 
very poor. For the patient who is just 
above the poverty line, efficient medical 
service should be available. This has 
been done in a few dispensaries; it 
should. be an immediate extension of 
work, especially in view of proposed so- 
cial legislation. 


“Such organization will facilitate the 
introduction of state-regulated sickness 
insurance, and will add to the value of 
such insurance when established. Great 
Britain launched its insurance scheme 
before adequate preparation was made. 
The great voluntary hospitals and out- 
patient departments of London, where 
much high-grade medical work is done, 
but done gratuitously, were not incor- 
porated in the-government’s plan; the 
medical care of the insured was, left to 
district or panel doctors, with their 
necessarily limited knowledge and in- 
ferior facilities for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. A medical organization which is 
fathered by the goverrfment should be 
on a higher plane of efficiency; and in 
order to insure the best results, the 
principles of team work must be utilized. 

“Now that this country is moving to- 
ward sickness insurance, I hope that we 
shall be foresighted enough to utilize in 
whatever plan we may adopt, the avail- 
able resources of our existing medical 
institutions, both hospitals and dispen- 
saries; without this, we cannot provide 
medical service of the best kind. Of 
course, the present facilities will have 
to be greatly increased; and since the 
medical work will not longer be charit- 
able work, but part of a scheme of so- 
cial insurance, adequate compensation 
will have to be provided for the doctors.” 


In closing, Dr. Goldwater emphasized 
the dispensary’s opportunity as a teach- 
ing institution. The medical student of 
early days was interested in a patient’s 
body; now he is interested in the patient. 

The complaint of “dispensary abuse” 
has perhaps rather consumed time than 
contributed a solution to the problems 
underlying, it. ..{Who is poor enough to 


be sick?” is the modern form of a vital 
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query. And the workingman who can-— 


not make himself say “I am _ poor 
enough,” is a recently recognized ele- 
ment in dispensary work. This phase of 
the work is discussed by Michael M. 


Davis, Jr., in leaflet 33 of the National th 


Conference of Charities and Correction, 
entitled, Pay Clinics for Persons of 
Moderate Means. 
of an experiment of this kind made in 
Boston. 

The Boston Dispensary opened a pay 
clinic for care of the eyes—in the even- 
ing, since it was for working people; 
twice weekly, with an expert oculist, a 
medical social worker and clerk in serv- 
ice. The fees were $1 for the first visit, 
50 cents for each visit afterward. Glass- 
es were furnished at a price slightly 
above the cost to the dispensary. In 
the two years reported on, 972 new pa- 
tients were cared for, 77 per cent of 
whom required glasses and about 20 per 
cent presented some kind of eye disease, 
sometimes Serious. 

The medical service was salaried; yet 
through these initial years, the experi- 
ment came within $178 of being self-sup- 
porting; and an estimate of nine months 
of the third year showed a small sur- 
plus above expenses. Since this time 
the Boston Dispensary has opened also 
an evening “G-U” clinic and an ‘evening 
syphilis clinic as well. These two were 
the first of their kind and have rapidly 
increased in attendance. In 1915 the 
dispensary treated in these self-support- 
ing evening clinics 1,108 who paid 10,155 
visits. 
cure competent medical service for even- 
ing clinics, this and other successful ex- 
periments show. 


T a recent meeting of the Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
New York, the work of venereal disease 
clinics received both critical and con- 
structive discussion. A close survey of 
this phase of dispensary work, made by 
Dr. Barringer, of the society, and Philip 
S. Platt, of the Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, is nearing 
completion, and of this Mr. Platt gave a 
brief advance report. 

There are 27 clinics in New York 
which treat syphilis. The recent exam- 
ination showed these clinics to be greatly 
in need of ‘strengthening, only 7 being 
now up to’standard. Weakness of or- 
ganization showed also in lack of ade- 
quate equipment. The investigators 
found that in many instances the clinic 
staff was required to do its work with 
few instruments or with instruments of 
old-fashioned type. Another cause for 
criticism was uncleanliness. Further, 
some of the clinics were not sufficiently 
in use, being open only three days a 
week and not always at the most suit- 
able hours. Also, there was a regrettable 
lack of uniform standard according to 
which a patient might be discharged as 
cured. 
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ADVERTISING THE WORK OF THE BROOKLYN DISPENSARY 


In the reception room are displayed quack advertisements and posters telling 
the truth concerning these claims 
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NEREAL DISEASES 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE 


CAN BE OBTAINED 7 BROOKLYN HOSPITAL 


FREE 


BROOKLYN” 


“Notices posted in washrooms of restaurants and barber-shops, replacing the 
signs of quack doctors 


In many cases, Mr. Platt found it im- 
possible to get access to the records and 
even when found, the records were fre- 
quently inadequate. Sometimes he could 
not find even the number of patients re- 
ceived or the number of prescriptions 
written. 

The value of a “diagnostic index” he 
urged strongly. Such an index is a sim- 
ple matter, merely a special card bear- 
ing the name of the disease and a num- 
ber referring to the case in the general 
index, so that when the clinic chief wish- 
ed to assemble for special study all the 
cases of one disease or another, he 
would be able to do so without difficulty. 


R. Louis Chargin of the New York 
Department of Health has found 
the chief problem of venereal disease 
clinics to be a financial one. Especially 
in small cities, the group which presents 
the greatest problem is an intermediate 
group—those who must depend upon 
clinics for assistance since they cannot 
pay the prices of private physicians; yet 
who are unwilling to be “charity pa- 
tients,’ and who consequently often re- 
main untreated rather than attend a free 
clinic. 
As to the lack of interest in dispen- 


sary clinics, Dr. Chargin told of the 
reply of a staff member of a certain clin- 
ic when asked the reason for the indif- 
ferent work observed. Said the doctor: 

“The clinic lacks incentive. ‘ 
An unusual case is always interesting, 
but routine practice becomes dull.” 

Dr. Chargin said: 

“But if the case had come to your pri- 
vate office, how would you feel toward 
{tier 

Frankly the staff doctor replied, “But 
there I should be paid for my time and 
trouble.” 

Therefore, Dr. Chargin believed in the 
pay-clinic system for people of limited 
means not only for the people themselves, 
but also as a source of income for the 
dispensary, as well as of better pay for 
the doctors. 

An actual experiment in pay-clinic 
work was reported by Charles F. Neer- 
gaard, a trustee of the Brooklyn Hos- 
pital and Dispensary. This pay-clinic, 
the first one established in Greater New 
York, was opened in August, 1915. Its 
motive was the increasing of the effi- 
ciency of a dispensary plant, as well as 
bringing scientific medical treatment to 
a class which was being exploited by 
quacks. 
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The new clinic was open at suitable 
hours—5 :00 to 6:30 p.m—six days of 
the week. The physicians were paid, and 
the clinic actively advertised its work. 
For example, the dispensary had been 
granted authority to replace the signs of 
quack doctors and advertising specialists 
in the wash-rooms of restaurants and 
barber-shops, by notices of its own ven- 
ereal disease clinic and the work of the 
Brooklyn Department of Health. And 
in the reception room of the dispensary, 
is a full display of quack advertisements 
and posters telling the truth concerning 
these claims. A detailed account of this 
venereal disease clinic, written by Dr. 
Alec Nichol Thompson appears in a re- 
cent issue of Social Hygiene, the journal 
of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. 

Some of the obligations of a venereal 
clinic to society were indicated at this 
same meeting by Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
director of the Boston Dispensary. Mr. 
Davis had recently analyzed about 750 
case histories of patients coming to the 
Boston Dispensary. That a dispensary 
had an active responsibility to society 
is proved conclusively, Mr. Davis be- 
lieved, by the large proportion of vic- 
tims of venereal disease who had been 
treating themselves, depending on drug- 
store advice, or had had no treatment 
at all. 

The problem of indifferent staff serv- 
ice, Mr. Davis believes, will be over- 
come when°an adequate motive is pro- 
vided, when the dispensary shall take its 
proper place as a militant agency in 
the public health field. There must be 
the pressure of public opinion behind the 
clinic. 

. The development of social service de- 

partments in dispensaries has been the 
organized meaning of co-operation be- 
tween the dispensary and the outside so- 
cial agency. Among other values to 
other social service departments is their 
opportunity for competent follow-up 
work. This is true perhaps especially in 
venereal clinics because such cases are 
unique, in that long after the actual 
symptoms have disappeared the patient 
must come back for treatment. 

Such work as that in Dr. Hugh Cabot’s 
clinic in Boston and in the Boston Dis- 
pensary G-U Clinic is generally consider- 
ed of exceeding value. 


N closing, a very important develop- 

ment in this type of work is that of 
the Committee on Dispensary Work of 
the American Hospital Association. This 
committee now nearly three years old 
has been studying the situation all over 
the country; has issued a report and is 
now working on various technical stand- 
ards. Blanks have recently been sent out 
for the next complete report which will 
include valuable data as to results and 
methods. Reports and other details are 
available from the association. 


Perspective in Child Welfare Work 


By Henry W. Thiedan 


THE CHILD IN HUMAN PROGRESS 
By George Henry Payne. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 400 pages. Price 
$2.50; by mail of THE Survey 
$2.68. 

THe Waywarp CHILD 
By Hannah Kent Schoff. Child- 
hood and Youth Series. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 274 pages. 
Price $1; by mail of THE Survey 
$1.10. 

BACKWARD CHILDREN ; 
By Arthur Holmes. Childhood 
and Youth Series. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 241 pages. . Price $1; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.09. 

STREET LAND 
By Philip Davis. Small, Maynard 
and Company. 291 pages. Price 
$1.35; by mail of THE Survey 
$1.47. 

CuHILp WELFARE WoRK IN PENN- 

SYLVANIA 
By William H. Slingerland. Pub- 
lished by Survey ASSOCIATES, 
Inc., for the Russell Sage Found- 


ation. 352 pages. Price $2 post- 
paid. 
CHILD WELFARE WorK IN CALIFOR- 
NIA 


By William H. Slingerland. Pub- 
lished by Survey ASSOCIATES, 
Inc., for the Russell Sage Found- 
ation. 247 pages. Price $1.50 
postpaid. — ' 
ELEMENTS OF RECORD-KEEPING FOR 
CHILD-HELPING ORGANIZATIONS 
By Georgia G. Ralph. Published 
by Survey Associates, INc., for 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 195 
pages. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
FIsHErs OF Boys 
By William McCormick. George 
H. Doran Company. 168 pages. 
Price $1; by mail of Tur Survey 
$1.07. 
Camp AND OutTING ACTIVITIES 
By F. H. Cheley and G. Corne- 


Greece and Rome to the Juvenile 

Court and the Boy Scouts. Far as 
it is in time, it is equally far in change 
of attitude toward the child. Instead of 
exposure and slavery for handicapped 
children as a social policy we are now 
beginning to try to give the neglected; 
defective, and delinquent child, what 
every child ought to have plus whatever 
he needs to help him to overcome ‘his 
handicap, It will be a long time yet be- 
fore this ideal is fully realized, but it is 


iB IS a far cry from Egypt, Babylon, 
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lius Baker. Association Press. 
420 pages. Price $1.50; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.61. 

HANDBOOK OF ATHLETIC GAMES FOR 

PLAYERS, INSTRUCTORS AND SPECTA- 

TORS 
By Jessie H.-Bancroft and Wil- 
liam Dean Pulvermacher. Mac- 
millan Company. 627 pages. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THE Survey 
$1.58. 

CHILD TRAINING; A SYSTEM OF EpD- 

UCATION FOR THE CHILD UNDER 

ScHoot AGE 
By V. M. Hilyer. Century Com- 
pany. 299 pages. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.73. - 

CuILp Stupy AND CHILD TRAINING 
By William Byron Forbush. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 319 
pages. Price $1; by mail of THe 
Survey $1.08. 

THE AMERICAN CountrRY, GIRL. 
By Martha Foote Crow. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 367 
pages. Price $1.50; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.63. 

Storres oF THRIFT FOR YOUNG 

AMERICANS 

By Myron T. Pritchard and 
Grace A. Turkington. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 222 pages. Price 
$.60; by mail of THe Survey 
$.68. 

TuHE Boy Scouts YEAR Book 
Edited by Walter P. McGuire and 
Franklin K. Mathiews. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 243 pages. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Tur Sur- 
vey $1.70. 

THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE 

Home. Second edition. 

By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
and Edith Abbott. Published by 
Survey Associates, Inc., for the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Price 
$2 postpaid. 


much that the ideal is here. 

Both a time perspective and a cross- 
section contemporary perspective of child 
welfare work can be gained from even a 
rapid perusal of the current output of 
books. Some of the sixteen here re- 
viewed relate to the care and training 
not only of the handicapped child, but 
also'.to activities for the children of so- 
called normal opportunity who during 
their leisure time, have too often been 
lost sight of and evén expected to make 
bricks without straw. 
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The writer of The 
Child in Human Prog- 
ress began to study the 
origin of the child pro- 
tective movement in 
the, United States, but 
continued until he had 
studied the 


Egypt, Arabia, Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, medi- 
eval and modern Eu- 
and nineteenth century 


colonial 
America and some primitive peoples. He 
closes with a sketch of the Society for ~ 


rope, 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


While the book is practically limited to — 


a description of the various forms 6f 
neglect, cruelty and abuse from which 
children have suffered, it nevertheless 
gives to the student of child welfare a 
historical perspective which no other 
book has given. 

The book does not attempt to trace 
development in any systematic way ex- 
cept by the method of citation and brief 
discussion of a multitude of writers in 
many lands and ages, each of whom de- 
scribes in concrete terms the treatment 
which children of his day received. From 
such data, however, the reader can see 
for himself the changes in attitude and 


feeling toward children on which founda- _ 


tions all efforts toward the positive and 
constructive phases of child welfare must 
always be based. 

For its selected bibliography and spe- 
cific citation of contemporary writers the 
book is especially valuable. 


Mrs. Schoff has had 
intimate knowledge of 
the children of the 
Philadelphia Children’s 
Court and of the whole 
Juvenile Court move- 
ment for many years. 
She is-a mother and 
the president of the 
National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent 
Teacher Associations. 
She also tells us that 
she has studied ten thousand juvenile 
court children and has received two thou- 
sand answers to a questionnaire that was 
sent to twenty thousand adult prisoners 
in fifteen states, asking them the causes 
which lead boys and girls to offend 
against the law. From all these sources 
Mrs. Schoff has an abundance of illus- 
trations. 

As a statement of intelligent opinion, 
backed up by illustration, covering a wide 
range of problems connected with the 
cause, cure, and prevention of delin- 
quency, her book, The Wayward Child, 
is entitled to a respectful reading. It 
should not, however be taken as a series 
of scientific deductions from statistical 
data. There is little or no statistical re- 
lation between the number of children 
and adults whom she says she has studied 
and the opinions expressed. 

The book adds one more qualitative 
statement of the ills of environment from 
which our handicapped children suffer 
and points the general directions whence 
remedies must be sought. It is, how- 
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ever, too general and too little co- 
ordinated in its recommendations to give 
anything more than a background for 
detailed remedial and preventive meas- 
ures. 


Backward Children 
is a logical successor 
to Dr. Holmes’ former 
book on the Conserva- 
tion of the Child 
which dealt primarily 
with the methods of 
the psychological clin- 
ic in studying and 
classifying backward 
children. Parents and 
teachers generally 
have learned during 
the past five years that permanent feeble- 
mindedness is not confined to idiots and 
imbeciles but exists in a baffling form 
among so-called border-line cases. 
Along with this knowledge has come into 
the minds and hearts of many teachers 
and parents the questions “Is Johnnie 
feebleminded? Is Susie feebleminded? 
Or are they only backward?” 

If parent and teacher decide that fee- 
blemindedness is present when the child 
is only backward for some removable 


Feebleminded 
or 


Backward? 


physical and social reason they do him . 


an acute injustice: If on the other hand, 
parent and teacher fail to recognize real 
feeblemindedness in the hone that mere 
temporary retardation exists they also 
do the child an injustice and may fail 
to: protect him against dangers which he 
himself is tncapable of meeting or even 
of understanding. 
. This book by Dr. Holmes should be a 
real help to parents and teachers and 
others’ who face the alternative above 
described in respect to any particular 
child. It should also help all persons 
to reserve judgment, to give every child 
the benefit of the doubt, to take infinite 
pains, to remove all possible causes of 
backwardness, and before final diagnosis 
of real feeblemindedness is made to seek 
the expert judgment of a specialist. 
Just as people need to be taught when 
to call in a doctor, so they sadly need 
to be taught when to call in a specialist 
in mental troubles. This book ought to 
teach readers both how to get along with- 
out a mental specialist when he is not 
needed, and how to co-operate with him 
when he is needed. 


The fact that city 
streets are not used by 
children as paths on 
which to go but as 
enclosures within 
which to stay creates 
the problems of which 
Strect Land treats— 
not highways to fields 
in which children may 
grow, but the very 
soil out of which city 
children must either 
grow or starve in the attempt, are the 
streets. Mr. Davis is thoroughly familiar 
with all forms of starved and stunted 
children’s lives to be found in these 
streets. In his chapters he describes the 
_ physical and moral dangers of the strect, 
children upon the street at night, truants 


from school, vacation upon the street, 
street work, and various efforts to make 
the street itself a safer place for chil- 
dren. 

‘His descriptions ofthe multiform ac- 
tivities of children in the streets are 
drawn from life with a skilful pen. He 
also shows the connection between the 
problems of the street and the problems 
of the home, school, industry, church, 
municipality, etc. His suggestions of 
concrete things to do to make the situ- 
ation better are all based on experience. 
The inference is of course unavoidable 
that in spite of all palliatives the street 
problems cannot be fully solved until 
the other problems are also solved. 

His closing chapter is entitled Street 
Life: A Programme. This contains many 
suggestions of improvement, but for any 
particular city needs to be more detailed 
to be of maximum value. Each different 
city needs in additron to such sugges- 
tions a real individual program based 
upon the detailed facts of that particular 
city. 


i Dr. Slingerland’s 
“T]book on Pennsylvania 
Calling the Role is the result of a co- 
operative study of the 
of 

care of dependent, de- 
the States linquent and defective 
children in the state of 
Pennsylvania, under- 
taken by the author 
and a committee of 
the Pennsylvania State 
Conference of Chari- 
ties. Hastings H. Hart, 
director of the Child-Helping Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
writes a thirty-four page introduction in 
which are summed up some of the most 
significant facts of the Pennsylvania sit- 
uation in comparison with situations in 
New York, California, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ohio and the 
District of Columbia. Especially valu- 
able is Dr. Hart’s comparative statement 
of the facts of subsidized institutions 
in New York, California, Maryland and 

Pennsylvania. 

This book is the first one known to the 
reviewer which aims to give a descrip- 
tion of all the agencies now caring for 
all varieties of handicapped children in 
any American state. It really gives the 


impression of a cyclopedia of agencies ~ 


and institutions as they are. But it is 
also more because in Chapters XXVI- 
XXXI the treatment becomes dynamic, 
the last chapter being entitled Transition 
and Progress. 4 

In their efforts to do more and better 
work for handicapped children of the 
state, the workers for children in Penn- 
sylvania must take full account of all 
the facts brought together in this book. 
The words, “state programs in child 
welfare” are beginning to be heard on 
many lips. But state programs that will 
really bring a happier day to the children 
concerned must in every state be based 
on the firm foundations of facts as thev 
are. Both for its facts per se and as a 
suggestion for their own state surveys 
child workers in all other states should 
be familiar with the contents of this 
helpful book. 
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To the above study 
of child welfare in 
Pennsylvania is now 
added the volume on 
child welfare in Cal- 
ifornia. Both are il- 
lustrated by excellent 
photographs of insti- 
tutions and children 
that add much to the 
attractiveness and def- 
initeness of the social 
message of the studies. 
Two others are also in preparation—one 
on child welfare in Washington by the 
present author, and one on child welfare 
in Maryland by Florence L. Lattimore. 

Dr. Hart again writes the introduction 
and again makes comparisons between 
the institutional work in California and 
that in other states in such a way as to 
point out the undue emphasis upon sub- 
sidized institutions and the need of more 
family care in California. The chapters 
are grouped into four parts. Part I of 
four chapters is devoted to Preliminaries 
which give a good perspective for the 
work of the state in detail. Part II of 
eight chapters characterizes in appro- 
priate sub-groups one hundred and one 
institutions. Part III of six chapters de- 
scribes auxiliary institutions and sum- 
marizes all the work for children in the 
state. Part IV with five chapters faces 
the future with these titles: Child-Plac- 
ing in Families, California Foster Homes, 
Some Cases of Dependency, A Sympo- 
sium of Executive, Suggestions and Rec- 
ommendations. 

Dr. Slingerland was himself for years 
a successful executive head of the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society in Iowa. During 
the past five or more years he has en- 
riched his own experience by extensive 
observation and ‘study of all phases of 
work for children in the United States. 
He has also gained illumination and 
poise for his study of current welfare 
work for children by earnest study of 
the history of child welfare in Europe 
—modern, medieval, and ancient, and 
among the Hebrews. Chapter XIX on 
Child-Placing in Families gives some hint 
of the possible gain in perspective for 
Twentieth Century workers when such 
historical studies have been brought to 
full fruition. 

This chapter by Dr. Slingerland and 
the Child in Human Progress by Mr. 
Payne suggests the gain that may come 
from historical perspective and an ap- 
preciation of comparative values in child- 
welfare work which are as yet not com- 
mon among workers with children. 


Institution 
vs, 


Family Care 


During the holiday 
week of 1913 an in- 
formal meeting of 
workers from several 
states, all interested in 
the family and _ insti- 
tutional care of de- 
pendent and neglected 
children, met at the 
School of Philanthro- 
py in New York city. 
As the discussion went 
on the question of 
records and record forms repeatedly 
came to the front and in each case was 


Preparedness 
for 


Investigations 
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referred to a committee to report the 
best available practice at the next meet- 
ing. During the year 1914 Miss Ralph, 
in behalf of this committee, and in pur- 
suance of former plans of the Child- 
helping Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, cativassed the best available 
practice of children’s agencies in the 
United States. The result is this timely 
and suggestive book on record keeping. 
By its use any child-placing agency or 
institution for children can compare its 
actual record system with the systems 
of others in similar fields. 

The collection of data and the keeping 
of adequate records is among many chil- 
dren’s agencies as yet in chaos, without 
form and void. A careful use of Miss 
Ralph’s book will help to bring light into 
this darkness. She is a good teacher. 
In simple, concrete, and progressive lan- 
guage she describes why records are nec- 
essary, when records are necessary, what 
records are necessary, and how such rec- 
ords may be most simply kept. 

There is an inevitable day of reckon- 
ing coming to all child-caring agenc.es 
that do not keep records adequate to con- 
vince skeptical committees of inquiry 
that their work for children is necessary 
to the community and that those in 
charge both know what good work is and 
do it for the children in their care. 

To any persons engaged in placing out 
or boarding out children in family homes, 
or in caring for them in institutions, who 
are in doubt about their ability to make 
good before a hostile official investigat- 
ing committee, a prayerful study of this 
book is respectfully recommended. 


The author of Fish- 
ers of Boys is the vet- 


Nett eran leader of the 
ee Olivet Boys’ Club of 
Reading, Pa. The 

Whole Gang ||-eaders he has in mind 


iare primarily members 
ots tithes Protestant 

church. He says he 
2 ]2) writes “of the average 
RS boy in the Sunday 

school and out of it; 

the boy who works 
for his living and whose parents work 
for theirs; the boy of slender home train- 
ing; the boy who reads little, studies less, 
works a good deal, loafs when he can; 
who runs with the gang; who does as 
other boys do; who goes to Sunday 
school if the crowd goes; who otherwise 
follows the crowd to the game, to the 
show, to the joint, to the devil.” 

His idea is that these boys, regardless 
of the churches which their parents at- 
tend, or used to attend, can be gathered 
together by the right kind of a man in 
the group that usually run together, and 
taught the. essentials of clean, manly, 
frank, Christian living. The ahsolute 
essentials for success are the right man 
who will work with the whole group 
Sundays, week days and nights in such 
a way as to take into account all the 
needs for activity and_ self-realization 
which they feel but can’t express. 

Does the Christian church exclatm— 
impossible to furnish these essentials! 
Very well then. Mr. McCormick would 
reply, you can’t catch your boys for 


“boys cling together no less clannishly 
than the fish ot the sea. They can best 
be landed in shoals, and when the 
church’s laymen seek to get them thus— 
the boy and his gang, the gang through 
the boy—there will be a new note in the 
church’s work and a. new activity in the 
ceclesiastical aquarium.” 

In spite of the emphasis of this book 
upon the group method in work for boys 
ot the sort whom the author has especial- 
ly in mind, the reviewer believes Mr. 
McCormick has not gained his success 
with boys without frequent use also of 
the personal, individualistic method of 
Jesus. 

oe Er 

Camp and Outing Activities is a hand- 
book for camp directors. It does not 
give details of technique, but is “crammed 
with suggestions so that no two days 
of the camping season need be alike.” 
Its range is suggested by its chapter 
titles: games and activities around the 
camp fire; games for the campus; gen- 
eral camp and outing games; stormy day 
activities; quiet games; aquatic events: 
songs for the camp; suggestive events 
and ideas; pageants and plays; honor 
systems; awards and clubs; nature edu- 
cation; Bible study and religious activi- 
ties. 

* * * 

The authors of the Handbook of Ath- 
letic Games have in mind two classes 
of readers, those who do not know the 
games described and-those who do. The 
first group will find herein historical and 
detailed descriptions of fifteen leading 
ball games and the various events that 
are known as track and field athletics 
and rowing races. They are here told 
just what each game is and how to play 
it. The second group will also find here 
detailed descriptions of the necessary 
apparatus, and facilities, technique, rules 
and records for each event described. 
To the uninitiate and the half-initiate 
who throng our athletic events this hand- 
book should be the welcome Baedeker of 
adventure in the new world of athletic 
contests which its writers hope it may 
become. The authors are both connected 
with the public schools and athletic ac- 
tivities of New York city. 


Hilyer’s Child Train- 
ing is written  pri- 
marily for intelligent 


Fverybody 


Took parents about the 
rams oe training of children 
Pather before they go to 


Its use should 
train the parent as 
much as the child. 
The author says: “A 
group of your own 
and your neighbor’s 
children between the 
ages of four and six, gathered together 
in your home, is the best arrangement 
for the training described in this book.” 
The training includes habit drills, social 
training, story telling, physical training, 
rhythmic arts, free play, manual training 
and information. It is assumed that the 
parent will be the social director of the 
group of children who have come to- 
gether as for a child's party. 

The methods of this little book are set 


school. 
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forth so clearly and concretely that they 
can be easily followed. 
doubt that habits can be formed in little 
children in the ways outlined by the au- 
thor. Whether or not he goes too far 
in the direction of dominating the child’s 
activities within a rich and selected en- 
vironment is a nice question in educa- 


tional theory. Compared, however, with. 


the chaos of parental whims and poverty 


of opportunity to which many children. 


even in well-to-do homes are subjected 
the richness of educational material and 
the poise of parental attitude here recom- 
mended are admirable. 


Dr. Forbush, author 
of Child Study and 
Child Training, first 
became known to edu- 
cators generally when 
in 1900 he wrote The 
Boy Problem. He has 
ever since then been a 
sympathetic companion 
and observer and stu- 
dent of children. He 
is now president of the 
American Institute of 
Child Life and is giving himself to 
the task of teaching others, especially 
parents and teachers, how better to know 
and teach their children. In this little 
book he discusses all phases of child life 
and training from infancy to maturity in 
a succession of brief intimate chapters 
closed by references in each case to the 


“other writers whom he has found most 


helpful on the various problems. 

Its value lies chiefly in the fact that 
Dr. Forbush is giving the best of his own 
personality, experience and study to the 
reader. If you are not yourself trying 
to be more and more helpful to some 
child or children, don’t read this book. 
Per contra, if you feel incompetent to 
do your full duty by some-child, pick it 
up and select the chapter that bears most 
directly upon the particular problem that 
is Causing you most trouble and you will 
find.that Dr. Forbush “has been there” 
and is talking to you simply and help- 
fully. 

The most original part of the book is a 
series of XXVII Chapters at the end 
suggesting ways in which you can study 
‘actual children and find out for yourself 
what you need most to know about them. 
Dr. Forbush in this book, as through the 
Institute of Child Life, is trying to make 
available to parents and teachers every- 
where better ideals and facilities with 
which to help their children toward more 
abundant life. 


Mrs. Crow inscribes 
her book “to the seven 
million country life 

for girls of America,” and 
Milkmaids quotes the census of 
1910 as authority that 
between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty- 
nine there are 6,694.- 
184 girls who live in, 
the open country or in 


Pageants 


small villages. We 
* hear much in these 
davs about class consciousness. To the 


country girls who read this book cannot 


There is no — 


eS ee 
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fail to come a sense of companionship, 
a team spirit and a group idealism that 
will make the most isolated and forgotten 
one of them all feel a little less lonely and 
more courageous. It is based on letters 
and statemeuts by many girls in different 
parts of the country. It takes the posi- 
tion that unless the country girl can be 
really happy and live a full, many-sided 
life with her face to the future the coun- 
try cannot hope to hold the country girl. 

But the writer also believes that such 
a life is increasingly vossible and its 
thirty chapters cover the whole range of 
activity and possibility from milking cows 
and dishwashing, to music, pageantry 
and love. 

The book lacks only 
tO pinakes- mit entirely 
namely, the dominant 
sonal experience. The reader feels 
all the time that the experiences 
described are well chosen and that they 
have come to the writer from real girls 
but that the writer had not herself lived 
through many of them. This may be a 
“misinterpretation. In any case the book 
should be widely read and should be sup- 
plemented by many successive chapters of 
achievement of the ideals of this book, 
written by those whom it has helped 
to realize them. 

The book closes with a selected and 
suggestive bibliography especially for 
country girls. 


one thing 
convincing, 
note of per- 


* 


Stories of Thrift is a sensible book 
which puts its message in the form of 
illustrative situations that boys and girls 
in their early teens can understand. It 
is a good book to put upon the shelves 
of libraries at home and school and to 
be talked over with young people who 
think being thrifty and being stingy are 
necessarily the same thing. Its message 
is to conserve time, money, health, and 
ability to effective uses, instead of allow- 
ing them all to be frittered uselessly 
away. 


James E. West, chief 
scout executive, in his 
foreword to the scouts’ 
year book, puts the 
case for a constructive 
program for boys in a 
paragraph: “The en- 
vironment in which 
the boy and girl live, 
their educational op- 
portunities and their 
manner of using their 
leisure time will large- 

ly govern their development. Of the 
5,000 hours a year the boy is awake the 
school room has but 1,000, and he is with- 
out a definite program for a good por- 
tion of the remaining 4,000 hours. The 
Boy Scout movement serves to supply a 
definite program for this leisure time of 
the hoy.” 

Whether or not the Boy Scout move- 
ment alone does or can furnish a com- 
plete program is entirely beside the 
question. One thing is certain: unless 
a full program of innocent, varied and 
developing activities is made possible for 
every boy it is not wholly his fault if he 

‘remains stupid and ignorant or does 
wrong. We must make sure that every 


Write a Big 
Book 
Yearly 


boy has at least a chance to do right and 
to enjoy it all day long. 

This year book is largely a selection 
from Boys’ Life, of articles and illustra- 
tions which have been. of most use to 
the boy readers during the year. Thus 
they are sure to be of use to other boys 
whom they may reach in this more per- 
manent form. They include stories, arti- 
cles by noted men, nature tales, camping 
advice and description of games to play 
and things to make. 


What Fvery | 


Child 
Should Have 


The Delinquent Child 
and the Home was first 
printed in 1912, and 
| reprinted in 1916, thus 
suggesting the appro- 
priateness of a new 
mention of the book on 
its first leap-year birth- 
day. In fact, friends 
of children may con- 
ceivably do them a real 
service on several fu- 
ture leap-year anni- 
birth of this book by 


versaries of the 
repeatedly asking friends of children 
both to read it and to dedicate themselves 
to the task of providing for all children 
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those essentials for successful rearing to 
which Miss Lathrop in her introduction 
called attention four years. ago: “All 
children need for successful rearing the 
same conditions: homes of physical and 
moral decency, fresh air, education, rec- 
reation, the fdnd care of wise fathers and 
mothers. These essentials curtailed at 
any point, the degree of human wastage 
grows with the curtailment.” 

This book is still, as it was four years 
ago, the most complete and authoritative 
showing we have of the presence of chil- 
dren in our children’s courts because of 
the lack of these essentials in their lives. 
Each community ought to make a careful 
check-up at least once during each quad- 
rennium for the next two decades, of the 
actual progress it has made in providing 
for its own handicapped children the es- 
sentials of an abundant life shown by the 
writers of this book to have been lacking 
in such tragic frequency from the lives 
of the children of the Chicago Juvenile 
Court. 

Only to the degree that we make good 
to the children of the present and the 
future do we deserve absolution for the 
sin of neglect from which the children 
of the past suffered. 


CLEVELAND’SsGHARITIES 


To THe Eprtor: After talking with 
Mr. Allen T. Burns of Cleveland, I am 
convinced that my review of the report 
of the Cleveland Relief Agencies which 
appeared in Tue Survey on March 18 
has led a good many people to draw 
wrong inferences as to the merits of this 
report. The remaining five volumes in 
the review are, or purport to be, presen- 
tations of the results of exhaustive 
studies into relief problems. The in- 
formation which they aim to present, 
and in most cases do present, adds 
materially to the store of knowledge 
which even the most well-informed ex- 
pert in this field may possess. 

The Cleveland report, on the other 
hand, is designed as a propagandist 
document presenting to the general pub- 
lic of Cleveland information regarding 
its own relief organizations which is 
more or less familiar to those with ex- 
perience in this field. Its value is of a 
different kind than the other publications 
of the review; but is just as great for 
its purpose. 

My review was written from the angle 
of the other five volumes rather than 
from that of the Cleveland report, by 
which test it is perhaps hardly fair to 
the latter. I believe this report to be a 
most useful document for a Cleveland 
audience and also to have great value 
in suggesting to other communities the 
possibilities of similar studies with ref- 
erence to their own relief organizations. 

Jn recommending the abandonment of 
relief by certain organizations it has 


gone further’-than most communities 
have been willing to go and is entitled 
to the highest credit therefor. I ap- 
praise it highly in spite of the question- 


_able character of some of its cartoons 


and its tendency to test the adequacy of 

an organization’s work with families by 

the amount of relief which it gives. 
Porter R. LEE. 


[Acting Director School of Philan- 
thropy. ] 


New York. 


CHLED LABOR BIEL VAND? THE 
MOTHER’S CONGRESS 


To tHE Epitor: We noticed in an 
article headed Child Labor Bill and the 
Mothers’ Congress in THE Survey for 
April 8 that there are several erroneous 
statements, and in justice to the Mothers’ 
Congress and its national president, 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, we who are ofh- 
cers of the congress beg leave to make 
the following corrections: 

It is stated that the Keating-Owen 
child labor bill has caused a break in 
the ranks of the National Congress of 
Mothers. The Keating-Owen: child la- 
bor bill has never been discussed in any 
national meeting of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, and. when brought before the 
Resolution Committee for recommenda- 
tion such a variety of opinion was ex- 
pressed by the members of the commit- 
tee that it was voted to table the resolu- 
tion. 

The article in THe Survey declares, 
first, that Mrs. A. A. Birney, of Wash- 
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ington, and Mary S. Garrett, of Phila- 
delphia, appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce a 
few weeks ago in opposition to the 
Keating-Owen bill, and second, that they 
stated that they represented the views 
of the 100,000 .members of the Mothers’ 
Congress. 

In answer to the first statement, we 
beg leave to quote from the Congression- 
al Hearing before the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, page 291, where 
Miss Garrett says: “My first conten- 
tion is asking for the postponement of 
the Keating-Owen bill for a year in 
order that the citizens and representa- 
tives of each state should investigate 
their own. conditions thoroughly and 
then take up the question whether fed- 
eral legislation is advisable or whether 
what they have learned will not enable 
them to take better care of their chil- 
dren than would be possible in uniform 
federal laws.” 

It will be seen from this statement 
that, instead of opposing the Keating- 


Owen bill, the above women asked for. 


a postponement of action. 

In answer to the second charge “that 
the women of the congress without be- 
ing consulted were thus put on record 
as opposed to the federal bill,’ we turn 
again to the same official document, 
where a letter signed A. P. McCauley, 
chairman of committee, contains the 
statement that Mary S. Garrett and Mrs. 
A. A. Birney were “claiming to repre- 
sent the National Congress of Mothers.” 
Immediately following the reading of 
this letter the chairman, Senator New- 
lands, made the statement, page 303: 
“Neither Miss Garrett nor Mrs. Birney 
claimed to represent them” [the mem- 
bers of the Mothers’ Congress]. Again 
the chairman put the question: “I want 
to ask you whether to vour knowledge 
the Mothers’ Congress has taken hold of 
this in any particular way?’ Mr. Mc- 
Kelway’s answer was, “Not to my knowl- 
edge.” 

Again, on page 305, Mr. A. J. McKel- 
way, secretary for the southern states 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
says: “I hardly think that the repre- 
sentations of only two of the members 
of the Mothers’ Congress should be 
taken; one of them, I understand, Miss 
Garrett, did not represent the Mothers’ 
Congress.” To which Senator Town- 
send replies: “Mrs. Birney did not say 
they spoke for the congress; she said she 
was corresponding secretary of the or- 
ganization.” 

As the record plainly shows that 
neither Mrs. Birney, national secretary 
for the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, nor 
Miss Garrett, a member of the same con- 
gress, attempted to represent the mem- 
bers of the congress, and that they did 
not officially oppose the bill, the state- 
ments in THE SURVEY are erroneous. 

The article closes with a personal ref- 
erence to the national president, Mrs. 
Schoff, stating that she has recently 
sold some stock in Pennsylvania mills, 
implying that the owning of this stock 
may have influenced her views in re- 
gard to child labor legislation. As these 
mills have always been operated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania and further- 


more as Mrs. Schoff has never had any 
control over the stock, the property hav- 
ing been inherited by her and held in 
trust by trustees, it is of no public in- 
terest. 

Mrs. in the 


Schoft’s active interest 


‘prevention of undue child labor dates 


back to 1902, before thg existence of 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
She personally began the movement in 
Pennsylvania to prevent employment of 
children in mines, factories and glass 
works and she was influential in secur- 
ing more thorough factory inspection. 
Her interest in the proper prevention of 
child labor has never ceased. 

The Child Labor Committee and Tur 
SuRVEY are entitled to these facts. 

The reports sent to the Associated 
Press by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, at the instance of Mrs. E. V. 
McCauley, and also to the Senate Com- 
mittee, were received by members of the 
National Board of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations while in session in Nash- 
ville, April 8. 

The matter was taken up by the Na- 
tional Board, which has representatives 
from every part of the United States, 
and a committee composed of Mrs. Fred 
Dick, Colorado; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
Illinois, and Mrs. Wilfred H. Dresser, 
Connecticut, drafted the following reply, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
board, and given to the publicity com- 
mittee for publication: 

“In view of the fact that false and 
misleading statements have been made 
concerning the official acts of the presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, the Board of 
Managers in annual conference assem- 
bled at Nashville, Tenn., April 8, 1916, 
issues the following: ‘Having investi- 
gated these statements, we find them ut- 
terly lacking in fairness and truthful- 
ness, and hereby attest our unswerving 
loyalty, respect and affection for our 
president, Mrs. Schoff, and _ protest 
against the malicious injustice that 
would attempt to injure one whose life 
has been devoted solely to the promotion 
of child welfare.’ ” 

Mrs. Mixton P. Hiccrns. 
{National Vice-President Mothers’ 
Congress. 
Mrs. Witi1aM F. THACHER. 
{National Treasurer Mothers’ 
Congress. ] 


[THe Survey can only conclude, after 
reading the letter of Mrs. Higgins and 
Mrs. Thacher, that it was misinformed 
in stating that Mrs. Birney and Miss 
Garrett said they represented the views 
of the members of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress. In mitigation, it would point out 
that not only is Mrs. Birney national 
secretary of the congress, but that both 
women are members of standing com- 
mittees. The error was none the less a 
regrettable one, and we apologize. 

The main point of Tie Survey ar-/ 
ticle, namely, that there is a break in the 
ranks of the Mothers’ Congress over the 
Keating-Owen hill, seems to be upheld 
bv the facts. Two prominent members 
testified against it, while sixteen state 
organizations of the congress, we are 
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informed by another member, have gone 
on record in advocacy.—En1Tor. ] 


OPEN SHOP AGAIN 

To THE Epitor: Permit me to make 
brief reference to some of the statements 
in your editorial comment on my article 
concerning the structural iron industry. 
You say my statement that 20 to 30 per 
cent decrease in cost has been secured 
under open-shop construction seems hard- 
ly to be justified because large construc- 
tion companies like Thompson-Starrett 
and the Fuller Company employing 
closed-shop men are able to compete suc- 
cessfully against open-shop firms. 

These companies are general contrac- 
tors and do not come into competition 
with the erector of structural iron and 
steel. The Fuller Company quite a num- 
ber of years ago ceased to erect its own 
structural steel, but sublet the erection to 
the open-shop members of our associa- 
tion. What the general contractor does 
in this regard, however, has no bearing 
on the issue, because the cost of erecting 
structural steel compared with the total 
cost of the whole building is almost a 
negligible quantity. 

You say: “They may consider them- 
selves repaid by ridding them- 
selves of union restrictions but 
this does not explain why the Erectors’ 
Association has maintained so high a 
wage scale and increased it. Is.it sheer 
good-will on their part that they have 
not pressed home their advantage in 
dealing with individual workmen? One 
can only draw inferences on this ques- 
Oe! 

But why draw inferences in the face of 
the facts? Are not the elimination of un- 
economic conditions, the securing of in- 
dustrial health and peace, and a decrease 
in the cost of construction sufficient 
reasons for increasing wages without 
hunting further for motives? It is good 
business to keep workers satisfied by 
fairness and right dealing. 

To concede your suggested conclusion 
that fear of the union is the cause of 
high open-shop rates would be an effec- 
tive reply to any claim that a closed 
shop was necessary. The only excuse 
offered for the closed shop is that the 
union without it is helpless to exert any 
influence upon working conditions. If 
the mere existence of the Iron-workers’ 
Union has caused constant increases of 
wages in an open-shop industry and has 
prevented exploitation of the worker, 
why is a closed shop necessary? 

In conclusion, you question the good 
faith of the open shop because of para- 
graphs taken from one of my recent let- 
ters dealing with the local situation. 
Your criticism is based upon lack of 
full information. The Foremen’s Club 
and Iron League are local associations. 

Recently, it was discovered that a num- 
ber of foremen had joined the union, 
and had refused employment to all work- 
men except union men, although their 
employers were committed to the open- 
shop policy. The rule that foremen 
should not be members of the union, 
and that, until the condition mentioned 
was corrected, preference should be 
given to open-shop men, was adopted to 
meet this situation and with a view of 
having a fair percentage of non-union 
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men employed in order to bring about 


a practical open-shop condition. 


Wa ter Drew. 
[Counsel, National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion. | 


New York. 


[Information secured directly from the 
Thompson-Starrett Company is to the 
effect that this concern erects all of its 
own steel and does it with union labor 
exclusively. It, therefore, does compete 
directly and constantly with open-shop 
steel erecting contractors. Information 
similarly secured from the Fuller Com- 
pany is that it sublets most of its steel 
work, a considerable part of it, how- 
ever, going to contractors employing 
union labor—EnpiTor. ] 


OUT WITH CONNECTICUT 


To THE Epitor: I note that in an ar- 
ticle headed Fighting Women’s Night 
Work in Rhode Island in THe Survey 
for April 8 the following statement: 
“Rhode Island must get into line with 
Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
and the other five states which prohibit 
work of women at night.” Please cor- 


rect this statement by crossing out Con- | 


necticut until such time as her laws 
really prohibit night work for women. 
It is pleasing to see that the women of 
Rhode Island have their bill so worded 
that there can be no ambiguity as to 
what is night, as there seems to be in 
Connecticut. Let them watch closely for 
nullifying amendments and may they 
win. 
GertrupDeE C. Howes. 


Stoneham, Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


The first national medical congress of 
Uruguay assembled in April at Montevideo. 
Discussion centered especially upon cancer, 
syphilis and the legal responsibility of 
physicians. 


A measure proposed by Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot is before the Massachusetts General 
Court, providing for investigation by the 
state Department of Health of non-pul- 
monary tuberculosis, which is believed to 
be increasing in the community. 

It is announced that more than $11,000 
is already contributed toward the Theo- 
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dore B. Sachs Fund which is to be em- 
ployed in erecting a hospital bearing Dr. 
Sachs’ name at the Naperville Sanatorium. 
The latest meeting of the Jewish Consump- 
tive Relief Society of Chicago was devoted 
to a memorial to Dr. Sachs. 


_W. H. Winans, for over a year commis- 

sioner of charities and corrections in 
Cleveland’s Welfare Department, after be- 
ing retained for three months by the Re- 
publican Davis administration which came 
into office January 1, was dropped April 1. 
No successor has been named, and Di- 
rector of Public Welfare Bemen claims 
that he and his secretary can handle the 
work without difficulty. On May 1, Mr. 
Winans took the position of welfare di- 
rector for the National Carbon Company, 
a large manufacturing concern. 


“Preliminary trial against Alice Masaryk 
is pending. All other rumors without 
foundation.” This message, sent from 
Vienna to the Austrian embassy in_ this 
country and given to the public by Prof. 
Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard, who had 
instigated the inquiry,’ is the latest news 
with respect to the fate of Miss Masaryk, 
the Bohemian woman who, it was reported, 
is to be tried for treason [see THE Survey 
for April 29, page 116]. Professor Munster- 
berg added that the Austrian embassy in- 
formed him that according to the procedure 
of the Austrian courts a preliminary trial 
has only the character of an investigation. 


CALENDAR OF 


PCON FE-E REN CES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before June 7. 
May AND JUNE 
CHARITIES AND Correcton, New York City 
Conference of. Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
and Bronx, May 25-27. Sec’y, John B. 
Prest, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. 


CHRISTAN Co-OPERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Dornc INTER-CHURCH Work, Conference 
on, Atlantic City, N. J., June 2-5. Sec’y, 
James A. Whitmore, 105 East 22 street, 
New York. 

City PLANNING, National Conference on. 
Celeveland, O. June 5-7. Sec’y, Flavel 
Shurtleff, 19 Congress street, Boston. 

CorporaTIoON ScuHooLs, National Associa- 
tion of. Pittsburgh, Pa. May 30-June 
2. Chairman, John McLeod, Irving place 
and 15 street, New York. 

Mayors anpd OTHER City OFFiciaALts, New 
York State Conference of. Syracuse, N. 
Y., May 31-June 2. Sec’y, William P. 
Capes, 25 Washington avenue, Albany, 
Neg Ye 

MepicrnE, American Academy of. Detroit, 
Mich., June 9-12. Sec’y, Dr. Thomas W. 
Grayson, 1101 Westinghouse bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Moruers, California Congress of. Santa 
Ana, Cal., May 24-25. Sec’y, Mrs. W. F. 
Eschbacher, 1 Greenbank avenue, Pied- 
mont, Cal. 

Nurses’ AssocraTIon, California State. San 
Jose, Cal., May 25-27) Sec’y, Mrs. B. 
Taylor, 126 Ramsell street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Onto HesPitaL 
O., May 24-26. 
Cincinnati, O. 

RemepiaAL Loan Associations, National 
Federation of. Detroit, Mich., June 22- 
24. Sec’y, G. E. Upson, 107 Paul bldg., 
Witrca Newsy, 


ASSOCIATION, Cincinnati, 
Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, 
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The Problem of Illegitimacy 


The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty years of suc- 
cessful work for mothers and infants, in- 
cluding many unmarried mothers. For 
these address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Secretary of The Society for Helping 
Destitute Mothers and Infants.) 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


SCOUT EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Scout Executive for a city of 500,000. 
Competent and experienced man desired. 
Write, giving full particulars to Box 2305 
SuRVEY. 


WANTED—An experienced person as 
secretary of the newly formed Jewish Big 
Brother movement in Chicago. State age 
and experience, also compensation expect- 
ed. Apply by letter only with references 
to C. L. Callman, 4406 Grand Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—An executive superintend- 
ent for Schofield School for three hundred 
day and boarding Colored Pupils, Aiken, 
South Carolina. A fine opportunity for a 
trained executive willing to take responsi- 
bility and familiar. with Southern condi- 
tions. Address 2316, Survey. 


AN experienced director for girls’ camp 
July and August. Reply by letter. Ref- 
erences required. Address Camp, Free 
Synagogue, 36 West 68 St. 


WANTED an experienced teacher of 
basketry (woman) for New York City, 
all-year round position. State experience, 
salary, etc. Address 2320 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE 
large Health Center 


or first assistant in 
or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students and in organization. Address 2319, 
SURVEY. 


POSITION WANTED—Young woman, 
experienced headworker in setttement; 
School of Civics graduate, Protestant. Ad- 
dress 2322, SuRVEY. 


WOMAN, from New York City, college 
education, ten years’ experience in social 
work, wishes position, beginning in the 
fall, as headworker of Settlement, or ex- 
ecutive position in some other line of social 
work. New York City or vicinity pre- 
ferred. Address 2321, Survey. 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS : « Five-Cent Meals,” 


10c; “‘Food 


Values,’ 10c; ** Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,’ 10c; “The As To-Date owes Labor Saving Ap- 
pliances, |5c; The Profession ‘of Home-Making, 


Home Study, | Jomestic Science Courses, ICO pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St.,Chicago 


SUMMER HOME 


Elderly people can find excellent home. 


All modern conveniences, large porch, 
beautiful country. Special attention to 
semi invalids. Best references. 90 Land- 


scape avenue, Yonkers, New York. 
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SETTLEMENTS, National Federation of. New 
York, May 19-24. Sec’y, Robert A. 
Woods, South End House, Boston. 


Women’s Cuiuss, General Federation of. 
New York city, May 23-June 2. Sec’y, 
Mrs. Eugene Reilley, 508 Park avenue, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Women Workers, National League of. 
Biennial. Pittsfield, Mass., May 31-June 
4. Sec’y, Ida Levoff, 35 East 30 street, 
New York. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Cuitp We Fare, First Pan-American Con- 
gress on. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
July 7-18. Pres., Dr. Julietta L. Ren- 
shaw, Child Welfare Congress, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


NATIONAL 


CatuHoLtic CHarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., Sept. 17-20. Sec’y, 
Rey. Wm. J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHuRCHES oF Curist IN America, Federal 
Council of the. Third quadrennial coun- 
cil. St. Louis, Mo., December 6-13. Gen. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. MacFarland, 105 
East 22 street, New York. 


Epucation AssoctaTion, National. New 
York.’ July 3-8. Sec’y, D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Houstnc Association, National. Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 9-11. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New 
York. 

Humane AssocraTion, American. Cincin- 
nati, O., October 16-19. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Humane Society bldg., Albany, 
Neey: 

Inrant Mortatity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 19-21. Executive Sec’y, Gertrude 
B. Knipp, 1211 Gathedral street, Balti- 
more. 


Lecat Ar Societies, National Alliance of. 
Cincinnati, O., October 11-12. Pres., M. 
W. Acheson, Jr., Oliver bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Lrprary AssocraTIon, American. Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 26-July 1. Sec’y, George 
B. Utley, 78 East Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 


MunicipaL: IMPROVEMENTS, American So- 
ciety of. Newark, N. J., October 9-13. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, 702 Wulsin 
bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pupitic HerattH Association, American. 
Cincinnati, O., October 24-27. Sec’y, Dr. 
Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylston street, 
Boston. 


RECREATION CONGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 2-6. Sec’y, 
H. zs Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. 


Sarety CounciL, National. Detroit, Mich., 
October 16-21. Sec’y, W. H. Cameron, 
Continental and Commercial Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

ScHooLt GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
New York city, July 6-7. Sec’y, John 
L. Randall, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


STATE AND LocAL 


BetreR New EnciLanp, Conference for a. 
Springfield, Mass.; October 14-15. Di- 
rector, Esther Taber Fox, Litchfield, Conn. 


MunictpAL LEAGUE OF INDIANA. Goshen, 
Ind., July 11-13. 
EXHIBITS 


TopAy AND ToMorrRow Civic Exposition, 
Widener bldg., Philadelphia, May 15-June 
10 


THE SURVEY BOR MAY 20,1016 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will g!adly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects” 
named by each and on related subjects. M-mbers are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi-— 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Nominal 


charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION —Society of Sanitary and 

Moral l’rophylaxis, 105 West 40th _ Street, 

New York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Three reprints. de each. Quarteriy 
journal. $1.00 per year. Dues—Active $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo dissem- 
inate knowiedge concerning the extent 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General Offices kimpire bldg, Phila.. 1a For iu- 
formation, literature, cte., address Joseph P. By ers, 
Exec. Sec'y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

‘for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deticiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys. social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
al Ilygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 


Hundred on National Health. E. F, Rob 
bins, Icsxec: (Sec. 22038 Je. 27th sr, sy New 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 


into a “ational Idepartment of Ilealth to in- 


forin cné peopie how to prevent disease. 


eee 


‘ UBERCULOs,+—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis; 

105 Exust 22nd St. New York. 
ITatfield, M.i2., Exec. See’y. . Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon reqrest. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to membirs. 


UBLLC HEALTH —American Public Health 

Association. Pres., Joun I. Anderson, 

M.v., New Brunswick, N. J.;. Secy, 1 rof. 
S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object “To protect and 
promote public and personal health.’ Six Sec- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary Engineering, Vital 
Statistics, Socioiogical, Public Health Adminis- 
tiation, Industmai Hygiene. Official monthly 
organ, American Journal cf Publie Health: 
$3.00 per year. 3 mos. trial subscription (to 
Survey readers 4 mos.) 50c. Address 75d 
beylsion &t., Boston, Mass. 


——SSSSsSsssssct = 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, Lub- 
lications’ Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Vhiilips 
Crandall, R. N, Exec, Sec., 25 West 45th St, 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS - Through 
its ‘town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. T'amphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
ILygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.: Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine “Social 
IIvgiene.’ Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon reqnest, Pres, 
Charles W. Eliot: Gen. Sec’y, Willlam b. Suow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


Charles J. 


Cee bon 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS-~- National 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish in- 
formation for Associations, Commissions” 

and persons working to conserve vision; to pub- 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, ~ 
lantern slides, lectures. lrinted matter: sam-~ 
ples free; quantities at cost. Invites member-— 
ship. Field, United wtates, Includes N. Y. 
State Com. Ed. M. Van Cleve, Mgr. Director; 
Gordon L. Berry, Field Secretary and Acting~ 
Secretary. Address, 130 HE. 22d -St., N. Y¥. Cae 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Direc-— 
tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Pres-— 
ident; Vrof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Daven-~ 

port, Luther Burbank, Dr. J.H. Kellogg, Secretary. 
A bureau for the encouragement of interest 
in eugenics as’ a means of Race Betterment, 
established and maintained for the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the Eu- 
genics Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR ROOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 


condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 35¢e. Necro Year Book ~ 


Company. Tuskegee Institnte, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other — 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne-~ 
gro race. : 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, TTAMPTON. VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great a 
educational exneriment station.” Neither ~ 

1 state nor a government school. Sunnorted - 
hy voluntary contributions. Il. B. Frissell 
lrincinal: I. K. Rogers. Treasurer: W. H 
Scoville, Secretary, Free literature on face ad-_ 
instment. Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


, 


ATIONAL ASSOCTATION FOR THE AD- ~ 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE — 
70 Tifth Avenne, New York. Publishes = 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- — 
tern slides. press material, ete. TDPresident, ~ 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of © 
Tiirectors, J. FE. Sningarn: Viee President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Acting Secretary, Roy Nash < 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
A Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 
ceonomic subjects,” “the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.’ The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientitie study of economic problems, 
l’ublications: American Economic Review. Tlro- 
ecedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
liues $5.00 a year, Secretary A, A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 

2°nd St. N. Y. Arthur TH. Iam: 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan socicties gladly yiven. 


Federation 
13u EL, 


Work With Boys 


oYS’ CLUB FEDERATION —National 
Ileadquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 
on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed: workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
ship. Club free: individual $1.00. Wm. C 
Stevenson, President; C, J. Atkinson, Execu- 
live Secretary, 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bidg., l’hila- 

deiplia. Lawson Purdy, Vres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodrull, Sec y. Charters, commission 
government, taxation, police, tiquor, electoral 
vteform, UDances, accounting, efliciency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension. lTub- 
lisues Natioual Municipal Review. 


HARITIES —“The Charities of Springfield, 
diunois,” by krancis H. McLean. Sug- 
gested as a working handbook for citi- 

zens in cities of 25,000 to 15,000. Principles 
and practice of organized cnarity illustrated 
by actual conditions and practical problems of 
an average American city. Helpful for com- 
mittee members and other volunteers. 11 Iilus. 
_ 185 pp. 25c. Department of Surveys and Ex- 
oe Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383° Fourth Ave., N.Y, City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Lres.; Riruard 8S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 


Vamphlets free. Vublish Beard’s 
Short Ballot Charters. 


these subjects. 
Loose-Lcuf Digest of 


LCOHOL QUESTION—The Scientific Tem- 
perance lederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Cora I. Stoddard, Exec. Secy. 

Has a strong special library on the alcohol 
question, including hygienic, industrial, econ- 
omic, and socioiogical reiations. Publishes re- 
sults of reliable researches in the Scientific 
Temperance Journal and other literature. Has 
models, posters, and lantern slides for exhibits. 
Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Sustain- 
ing, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
Headquarters for information, American P. R 
League. Vres., Wm. Dudley loulke; Gen. Sec.- 
Treas., C. G. Lloag, Haverford, Il’a. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 20c 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


HE PUBLIC SERVANT is the title of 
the monthly bulletin of the S. P. T. P. 8. 
No. 1 contains “National Program for 
Training for Pubile Service,’ by the editor, and 
“Local Residence Requirement for Borne Office,” 
No. 2 con- 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
ommission on the Chureh and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church 
vice’ (Paper .380; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements i 
the churches. Jor literature and service ad 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 I. 22nd St... New York, 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Chureh,. 

For literature and other information address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Iublic Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Aid for Trayelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice. guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectrrian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

‘state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
roblems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 

neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 

_ Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


Children 


HILD LA3OR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 
~ it. Lovejoy, Sec'y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


LONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—- 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. ‘Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


&h ABY WEEK’ EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare Exhibit 

Assoc. Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purchased. Further informatiou regarding this 
and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—25V0 Madison Ave., New York, 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

led St, New York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA AND NATIONAL AMERI- 
CANIZATION COMMITTEE —Joint 

clearing house for Americanization of alieus. 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of Knglish language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Keview—$2 a year, 
Rank wtxeumbolls Ch., 2ORWer3st Sty Nay. C: 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Iimui- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 lL, 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen \Vink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE— (Advocates selection, distri- 
bution and Americanization and opposes 

indiscriminate restriction. Summarized argu- 
ments and catalog of publications on request. 
Minimum membership ($1) ineludes all avail- 
able pamphlets desired, and current publications. 
Address Educational Dept., National Liberal Im- 
migration League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc., sent upon application, 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Vlymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 
Gavisk, L.L.D.. President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings chrefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and misc. publi- 
eations. Conducts information bureau.  Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $3.00. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso. 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. S, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 

York, Mrs. Ilorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y, 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request, Milbiwim meiversu.p tee $2.0U in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of Women worKels, Sweat- 
SuOps,,. ec. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women's 
Trade Union League stanus for self gov- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and aiso for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, dc. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Editor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


Ra ee eS ete SS a ee 
VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, 35 East 30th 
St., New York. Organizing Secy, Jean 
Hamilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Montbly magazine—*’lhe 
Club Worker,” ‘'wenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. C. 

A., 640 Lexingion Avenue, N. 1. C. Na- 

tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women, Head- 
quarters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home [Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of t1rome Wconomics. 
12 issues a year, $2.00. Next meeting: Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., June 28-July 3, 1916. 
Address Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


IXTY-FOUR INVESTIGATIONS OF IN- 
DUSTRY —A list describing briefly the 
scope and method in investigations of in- 

dustries in New York City, 1905-1915, inelud- 
ing men’s and women’s work. Useful to in- 
vestigators, superintendents of employment 
bureaus, vocational guides, librarians, teachers 
and others who wish convenient access to 
sources of information about vocations. Trice 


10 cts. Committee on Women’s Work, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York 
City. 


dustrial Ilygiene and Satety ; Workmen's 

Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized. reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation. legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Icast 238d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


[atest LEGISLATION-Unemployment ; In- 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 


lurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library ~ buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 


A. L. A. Booklist. a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books, List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
7S E. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


—A free reference and lending library 
to residents of New York city. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 
umes of reports and conference proceedings, 


Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a year; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request. Address: Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Vlay and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 


S—_ 
LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —The [ebruary 
issue of The Playground—the monthly 
magazine issued by the Association—will con- 
tain the Year Book telling of the present 
status of the recreation movement and of the 
playground and recreation center work con- 
ducted in 1915 in 432 cities and small com- 


munities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Single copies of this issue may be 


ordered at the office of the Association, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, price 50c, 


NABISGo 


ERE are sugar wafer 


confections to en- 
trance the eye, to delight 
the palate and to bring 
pleasure to all. These 
sweets are desirable for 
serving with ices or sher- 
bets, frozen puddings or 
fruits as well as with bever- 
ages of any kind—or as a 
dessert. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—AImond-shaped 
dessert confections of sur- 
passing goodness. Filled 
with a creamy almond- 
flavored sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


making. 


: Domestic . . . . $1.00 
Per Year Canadian .... 1.12 
Foreign =", plas titewaand cae 


THE CHARLTON CO. - 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


| 
| 
| 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
| 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


THE FORERUNNER 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Written, Edited, Owned and Published by CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
The Forerunner carries Mrs. Gilman's best and newest work, her social philosophy, her 
verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor, and comment. It stands for Humanness in 


Women, and in Men; for better methods in Child-culture; for the Home that is noWork- 
shop; for the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New World we are to make —are 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


SEND US 10c. IN STAMPS 
FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


- 67 Wall Street, New York City 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Are you seeking a position ? 


Are you looking for trained 
workers for your staff? 


pply to the Department for Social Workers 


Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 


130 East 22nd Street, New York 


It is a clearing house for social workers 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE JOURNAL 


A Monthly Magazine and Review on 
the Alcohlic Question for thinking 
people who want facts. , 


REPORTS 


Scientific facts and their relation to 
practical social and economic facts; 
activities of industrial and social welfare 
agencies in checking the use of 
alcohol; educational plans; exhibits, 
posters, city and town educational 
campaigns. 


REVIEWS 


What the latest books, magazines, “| 
and other periodicals contain on the — 
alcohol question. 

Edited by the Secretary of the Sci- 
entific Temperance Federation. 


RRS BGS aaa 


Subscription $1.00 yer year 
Canada $1.12 ~ 


American Issue Publishing Co. | 
' Westerville, Ohio 


BE A NEIGHBOR IN | 
THE MODERN WAY 


Make your interest 
in working girls mean 


increased protection 
for them in every city 
and village in the 
State. 


You can do this 
through the Consum- 
ers’ League which for 
twenty-five years has 


been an organized 
force in their behalf 
for better laws, more 
strict law enforcement, 
larger public interest. 


Send contributions to 


J. S. SHANAHAN, Treasurer 
New York State Consumers’ League, 
323 South Salina Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


NMARRIED GIRLS with Sex Ex- 
perience. Bulletin 1. Price 25 Cents. — 
Bureau for Social Research, Seybert — 

Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 


